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Me with APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. January, 2.316.269 2,619,211 | was erected over his remains hy his masonic breth- 
rat Na’ Col. Sterling Price, of Missouri, to be Brigadier February, 2,201,519 2,431,075 | ren. 
bla and General, vice Jefferson Davis, declined. ' March, 4,108,556 3,137,106 Mifflin, the idol of Pennsylvania, died in Lanecas- 
ounter- George W. Clinton, Esq., has been appointed by the | April, 2,899,311 3,585,964 | ter, Pa., and was buried there. 
tched a president, U. S. District Attorney for the Northern | May, 2,088,517 2,333,477 Maxwell, who commenced the battle of Brandywine, 
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ine Governor DeWitt Clinton, and son-in-law of the Hon. 19,009,032 rely Montgomery and Mc Dougall are buried in New 
n Jian, ’ 19,009,082 | York. 
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om : conduct of o ‘ resideat, the Hon. ot all the ports. ullivan, at Exeter, N. H. 
thir ll S. Carr, the U. States are held in marked Scott, in Kentucky. 
it, thinks and high estimation by the Ottoman government. On Tue Wasnincton Monument at N. Yoru. A gen- Knox, «t Thomaston, Maine. 
don Sal- arecent occasion, the Grand Vizier gave Mr Carr) tleman by the name of Morgan, lately deceased in} Henry Lee, in Virginia. 
north of a magnificent entertainment, by order of the Sultan. | N. York, has left the sum of fifteen thousand dollars to Charles Lee, lies at the foot of Gen. Mercer’s tomb, 
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obe submitted for ratification to the King of the 


It ison BF rench, 

would not M. Ardouin will remain in France, as the repre- 
yas) entative of Hayti, with the title of Minister Resi- 
sress, will ent near the French Governmeut. M. Eugene §. 
‘elation to illevalex goes out as his Secretary of Legation. 
ronclusion _—— 

honor, the Tur new TARIFF. The duties received at the ports 
_ We re Mf N. York and Philadelphia, during the last week, 
yf the Re- | am to $672,000. Same time last year, $336,- 
st. has the Pl 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDs. Col. Dement, receiver of 


live branch! A@eelic moneys at Dixon Il., arrived at St. Louis on | 








| when the ae loth instant, on the steamer “Time and Tide,” | 
urier, with th about $50,000 in gold and silver, which he has 
y, bringing MiPposited in the subtreasury of that city. The re- 
tem of in- HMPipts at the Dixon office for some time past has 
ico, is of @ Mien about $1 000 per day, from the sales of public 
» congress, nds, 

rether, and 

» Beene Treasury Department, 

the effect Tae ; July 16th, 1847. 

r peace.— i The gross receipts from customs from the Ist 
5 army, for ecember, 1846, to the 10th July, 1847, under 
d this news Mime “riff of 1846, compared with the same period of 
to believe Ha Previous year under the tariff of 1842, exhibits 


Merease of the tariff of 1846 of one million and 
Tthousand dollars. This is exclusive of the du- 
© accrued on goods in warehouse under the ware- 
ing law, which is nearly half a million, and will 
— total augmentation of duties accrued during 
Nstseven months and ten days of the tariff of 
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earn that # BM, Compared with the same time under the tariff 

ra Cruz, 44, about one million and a half of dollars. 

mong #Pince my last letter to you, we have received re- 

had gh Ms for the month ‘of June and the first ten days of 

pay hot ‘ Which would seem to indicate that the aug- 
' Nation of revenue is st 


ill progressing. 
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t left Vera 
very respectfully your obedient ser- 


ain, Sir, 





Vera Cru mae? R. J. WALKER, 

nce until he Socretary of the Treasury 
on, and is © | Hon. §. Avams, Pontotoc, Mississippi. 
minister ‘Parative statement of gross receipts from cus- 
etter ¥ fp a at the ports of the United States during the 
ition to ths of December, 1845, and 1846, and Janua- 


t 
y 'o July 10, 1846 and 1847, under the respective 


century had elapsed, the lineaments of the deceased 
hero were distinctly visible, and the features recog- 
nized by persons present; of course, the corpse 
crumbled to dust on exposure to the atmosphere. 


of Burgoyne, of which he was deprived by Gen. Gates, 
assuming the command, just as all the arrangements 
for the battle had been made at Saratoga, died at 
N. York in 1804. 


sans peur et sans reproche, after vainly endeavoring to 
obtain the fulfilment by congress of their engage- 
ments to him, returned to Utica, New York; the leg- 
islature of which state voted hima townshit—s.z 
miles square—of Jand in tha! neighbor 
a humble log house he died, and was buried adjacent 


mentioned persons wil] accept of the office to which 
they have been appointed; neither does this procee- 
ding meet the approbation of the community. Per- 
haps it would have been better, if the legislators had 
been elected; and there is some expectation that ulti- 
mately such will be the course pursued; at all events 
it is the method most desired. 

RevorvutTionary Orricers. The Cincinnati Adver- 
tiser gives the following record as to the closing 
scenes of life and final resting places of some of that 
gallant band of officers who figured in our revolution- 
ary struggle: 

Gen. Mercer is usually said to have been killed at 
the battle of Princeton, but really died of an epilep- 
tic fit, in that neighborhood, a week after that affair. 
The popular notion is derived from the fact that he 
received a blow on the head, from the butt end of a 
musket, in the hands of a British soldier, in full re- 
treat with his comrades. He was knocked down 
and stunned for some time—as the consequence.— 
Gen. Mercer was buried in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

Putnam was disabled from active service in the 
very middle of the strife, 1779, by a paralytic 
stroke, but survived till 1790, being 72 years of 
age at his death. He was buriec at Brooklyn, Con- 
necticut. 

Wayne died at Erie, Pa., where he was buried.— 
At a later date the body was transported to Ches- 
ter ccunty, Pa. Although nearly a quarter of a 


Schuyler, who deserves all the credit of the capture 


Steuben, the Chevalier Bayard of our Revolution, 


od. Hers in 
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lin 1797. 


From New York to England, via Havre, 


Postage at the New York post office, 1 cent. 
Postage to cross the Atlantic, 20 * 
Postage from Havre to English shore, 2 
English taxation from the shore to the letter’s 
destination, 10 « 
32 «& 


The weight of a letter for France ought not to be 
over a quarter of an ounce, whilst for England and 
America the allowance is half anounce. All letters 
must go through the N. York City Post Office. 





Immicrants. We have been favored with the fol- 
lowing statistics of emigration from January 1, to 
June 50, 1847. The table includes passengers of all 


descriptions. 

Arrived, 81,954 
Died on the pasage as reported by captains, 947 
Admitted to the marine hospital quarantine, 2,750 
Died in hospital, 288 
Died within twenty four hours of reception, 30 


Of the number received at the hospital about three 
fourths were landed from British vessels. Very few, 
indeed were Germans, as ships sailing from German 
ports are compelled to have sufficient provisions on 
board. Most of the sick are in a famished condition, 
many of them in the same clothes in which they 
came on board the ship, without changing or wash- 
ing on the voyage, and fu of vermin. The disease 
called ship fever is nothing new, aud may be engen- 
dered any where under circumstances of filthy con- 
finement. [Jour. of Com. 





“REAL ESTATE OWNED BY THE GOVERNMENT” OF 
THe Unirep States, at auction. Under this caption 
the Boston Post publishes an article, including a let- 
ter from the solicitor of the treasury, in which it is 
shown that Mr. Gillett is making arrangements for 
the sale of the real estate which has fallen into the 
hands of the government from its debtors in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The Union says:— 

“On inquiry, we learn that the proposed sale will 
embrace lands in nearly every state in the Union, in- 
cluding large tracts in Texas. Most of these lands 











are wild. Still there wili be valuable farms and city 
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Norfolk Beacon says:—The Raritan was tow- 
the bite of Craney Island by order of 
Saturday afternoon, and her crew is 
transferred to the Vandalia, which was sent 
to that point on Saturday morning. 
"The Raritan has been cruising in warm latitudes 
ce 1843, which renders such precautionary meas- 
5 proper on the part of Commodore Kearny pre- 
tory to her proceeding up to the navy yard. 
We are happy to say that since the sick were sent 
the U. S. naval hospital, there has been no sick- 
ss on board: 
United States ship Jamestown sailed from Boston 
» Norfolk on Thursday last. 
The French N ational Steamer Le Tonnerre, which 
i been for some time in the dry dock at Gosport 
yard dropped down on Thursday morning at Nor- 
i to the naval anchorage, 


The Steamer Alleghany has been ordered to Nor- 
, where she will complete her crew, preparatory 
sailing to the Mediterranean. 


The Norfolk Beacon says, that orders were receiv- 

there on Saturday, for the immediate equipment 
the frigate Brandywine, destined for the coast of 
il, as the flag ship of Com. Storer. Such por- 

ons of the crews of the Raritan and of the Potomac, 

pave further time to serve, are to be transferred 

the Brandywine, which is expected to sail during 
month of August. 


The 
down to 


SLAVE QUESTIONS. 


The legislature of Maine, now in session have adop- 
i the following resolutions, It will be recollocted 
tthe administration party have the ascendency 
both branches of the legislature. 
Resolved, That Maine, by the action of her state 
prernment, and by her representation in congress, 
ould abide cheerfully by the letter and spirit of 
concessions of the constitution of the U. States; 
the same time resisting firmly all demands for 
irenlargement or extension. 
Resolved, That the senti:nent of this state is pro- 
nd, sincere, and almost universal, that the influ- 
ceof slavery upon productive energy is like the 
ight of mildew; that it is a moral and social evil; 
tit does violence to the rights of man, as a think- 
f, reasonable, and responsible being. Influenced 
such considerations, this state will oppose the 
oduction of slavery into any territory which may 
required as an indemnity for claims upon Mex- 


Nesolved, That, in the acquisition of any free ter- 
ry, whether by purchase or otherwise, we deem 
he duty of the general government to extend over 
same the ordinance of seventeen nundred and 
My seven, with all its rights and privileges, con- 
Hons and immunities. 
Resolved, That our senators in congress be instruc- 
,and our representatives requested, to support 
e Carry Out the principles of the foregoing resolu- 
Msolved, That the governer be requested to trans- 
a copy of the above resolutions to each of our 
alors and representatives in congress, and to the 
ernors of the several states. 
Ht New Hempsuire Democracy.—The Demo- 
lic members of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
ponding to the message of the governor, have 
ted the following resolution: 
Resolved. That in all territory which shall here- 
t be added to or acquired by the United States, 
ete slavery nor involuntary servitude, exeept for 
punishment of crime, whereof the party has been 
Eovisied, does not now by law exist—the same 
cma remain free; and we are opposed to the 
~~ ®! slavery over such territory; and that 
tat Pprove the vote of our senators and repre- 
» 8! congress in favor of the Wilmot pro- 


\ter be recollected that these are the gentlemen 
. endorsed by the Editor of the Union, their 
Te waded as a great Democratic triumph, 
. Sina was called on to imitate the example 
°rious New Hampshire!” 
[ Charleston Mercury. 
he — Statesman contains a lelter from Camar- 
to, wo) Which thus describes an incident of 
eeputence in that place: 
ngeat Conc zican, in no respect superior to the 
dicate darky in Columbus, called upon 
es ant of that post, and demanded his as- 
tee ne an sloped slave. An investiga- 
ners, ., ‘senorita of much fairer complexion 
h oy dny 9 he respect to her master, her master’s 
id... children, had fallen, as her fairer 
*horth eften do, into Cupid's snare.— 


She married. Her hombre, either not having the 
means or the inclination to pay the debt for which 
sne had been enslaved by her parents, the difficulty 
alluded to ensued. The then commandant, though 
net an abolitionist, had too much gallantry to com- 
ply with the sordid demand of the sooty master.— 
The newly wedded pair still love, and live together 
in the full enjoyment of all the connubial bliss of 
Mexican matrimony. Should Mexican laws, how- 
ever, be again extended over Camargo, neither the 
tears of our heroine, nor all their Abolition breth- 
ren, could save her from the heartless grasp of her 
former master’s tyranny.” 


Carture or Sravers.—A London paper records 
the capture and destruction of a Brazilian brig cal- 
led the 7res Amigos, a notorious armed slaver. This 
yessel had made several successful trips, and on her 
last voyage landed at Bahia 1400 slaves. She was 
seen on the coast by the steamship of war Devasta- 
tion, and chased ashore, where she was dashed to 
pieces by the breakers. Thecrew escaped. The 
same vessel recently captured an American brig un- 
der Brazilian colors, with 529 slaves on board, bound 
to Rio. 
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THE HARVEST AND crops. The wheat and rye 
crops of this country are secured, and accounts from 
all parts of the union, fully confirm the opinion we 
expressed at the commencement of harvest, that the 
yield, taking the entire country, will be fully an 
average return for the quantity sown—and that as 
prices had influenced farmers to suw more than 
usual, the aggregate will exceed the product of any 
previous years. It is pleasent to be able to add, that 


the quality and weight of the grain, in every direction, | 


are spoken of as very swperior—circumstanees 
which are of more importance than people generally 
are by any means aware of. Independent of the 
difference, which amounts often to 10, and sometimes 
to 20 per cent. in actual value to the producer, the 
difference in the heaith of all that feed upon either 
the flour or the offal, can never be sufficiently esti- 
mated. Much of the disease of families and of stock, 
experienced throughout the couniry, is owing unques- 
tionably,to eating defeetive breadstufls. Wherever 
the grain crop has been materially injured, especial- 
ly just before, and in harvesting, the vicinity will 
almost certainly be unhealthy during part of the 
seasen the grain is used. 

There will therefore be a very large surplus of 
wheat, beyond what is required fur consumption in 


this country, from the proceeds of what has just | 


been harvested;—quite as large if not larger than of 
the year just elapsed. 

The oat harvest is now in progress. The product 
will vary very much in different locations. ‘Fhe ag- 
gregate will fall considerably below an average. 


THE CORN CROP, has had as favorable weather as 
farmers could wish, for some weeks past. In acon 
siderable portion of the country corn is now ‘‘made,” 
as the farmers phrase it—and as such another crop, 
for quantity, has never before been ‘‘pitched” such 
an abundance of corn never was known here as we 
are promised this season. 

To the people of the Middle Atlantic States, es- 
pecially the question is of the deepest importanee— 
how to secure a market in Europe for the surplus of this 
crop. No pains should be spared to insure what 
foothold has been obtained for the use of Indian eorn, 
and a far greater use of st ought to be, and might be 
insured, if those who are most interested would take 
proper measures to improve the commencement of 
the year just elapsed. 

Of of the Atlantic board, it will be found that 
converting cern into provisions, and shipping that 
instead of the eorn, the latter costs too much for 
transportation, and is very liable to damage on ship- 


board. 


Tne Prices oF BREADSTUFFS in our markets has 
gone down to figures at which shippers do not hesi- 
tate to employ shipping quite freely at clever freights 
and large quantities will cross the Atlantic before 
the British and trish harvest is fairly made. AtN. 
York, flour commands $5,375 a $5,50—wheat $1,15 
a $120, and corn, white and mixed 61 a 63—for flat 
yellow 64a 65, and 67 a 68 for round yellow. These 
prices would pay for production. 


European demand for breadstuffs.—A letter which 
we find in Bicknell’s Reporter of the 27th from a Liv- 
erpool correspondent of the editor, dated July 3, 
estimates from official tables, the crop of potatoes in 
Great Britain Jast year, bad as it was, at 12,000,000 
tons, of good tubers. This year there bas been but 


| sons es 3} acres of wheat. 











840,000 acres planted in potatoes, 


Mr. McCulloch, in hig ‘‘statistical account of 
the British empire,” estimates the cultivation of 
“potatoes, turnips, and rape’? to extend over 2,000,- 
000 acres in England of which 1,200,000 at least 
are usually planted with potatoes. The same work 
estimates this plant to occupy 2,000,000 acres in Ire- 
land and 200,000 in Seotland. From which esti- 
mates J make the following table: 

Land usually Cultivated 
cultivated with this year. 
potatoes. 
Acres. 
England, 1,200,000 
Ireland 2,000,000 
Scotland 2,000,000 
3,400,000 840,000 2,560,000 

From this, which is,] believe, the most correct 
estimate that can be made, it will be seen that 2.- 
560.000 acres usually devoted to the cultivation of 
the potatoe, are, this year, devoted to other purposes 
or remain uncultivated. 

The average yield of an sere of potatoes in Ire~ 
land is 400 bushels of 60 lbs., whilst the same land 
under wheat would produce 28 bushels 50 lbs., or 
of oats 64 bushels of 40 pounds. Thus— 

1 acre of potatoes produces 24,000 Ibs. 

1 “ wheat 1,680 ‘* 

] © * oats 2,560 ** 

The commissioners of patents in his report to the 
congress of the United States shows that one pound 
of wheat will furnish as much nourishment as four 
pounds of potatoes; therefore as one acre of pota- 
toes produces equal to 6,000 lbs. of wheal, it follews 
that this quantity of land will support as many per- 
Many intelligent writers 
on the subject make the proportion as | to 3 instead 
of 1 to 4 acres of wheat for 1 of potatoes, or 4 4.10 
acres if cultivated inoats. Three are four times the 
quantity of land must be cultivated in either wheat 
rye or eats, to produce as much nourishment as if 
successfully cultivated m potatoes. 

The writer alluded to says:—The immense ine 
crease in the cultivation of the potato during the 
last quarter of a century, from being a garden vege- 
table, has enabled Great Britain to support a rapid- 
ly increasing population at even less prices than when 
this plant was almost wholly unknown. This increas- 
ing pozulation still remains, but how are they to be 
fed? The potato has been feiling for three years 
past, and now is too uncertain to be depended upon 
as an article of food. Hence we see that it oecu- 
pies less land than formerly, that many have wholly 
cast it aside as producing a profitless crop. This 
sudden abandonment of the potato is virtually an 
abandonment of 3 8-10 or 25 acres inevery 4 8-10 or 
34 acres,aceordingly as wheat or oats are substitu- 
ted. So that whether the potato crop be good or 
bad this year is an unimportant matter, when the 
fact of the extent to which the cultivation of the 
potato has been abandoned, is brought under con- 
sideration. By the first table in the artiele, it will 
be seen that 2,560,000 acres usually planted with the 
potato, are this year devoted to other purposes, prin- 
cipally to the Swedish turnip, so that the articles 
substituted will not be of much value in sustaining 
human life. The crop of potatoes in Great Britain 
last year, bad as it was, yielded over 12,000,000 
tons of good tubers. In this year 1 find but 840,000 
acres planied. So that admitting this land produces 
400 bushels to the acre of good sound potatoes, the 
yield will still be less than that of last by more than 
3.000,000 tons. If the plants prove diseased, the 
deficiency will be increased the amount of the dis- 
ease—hence it will require 1,300,000 acres of oats, 
1,000,000 acres of wheat to have been cultivated 
over the usual quantity, to place this country in as 
good a position as she oceupied at the gathering in 
of the harvest last year, as well as the difference 
between the amount of stock on hand last June.— 
Official! documents furnish me with the fellowing 
figures— 

. Stock on hand—June 5, 1846. June 16, 1847. 
Wheat qrs. 1477922 qrs. 10,780 
Barley 105,284 1,012 
Oats 175,653 3,949 j 
Rye 34 — 
Peas 25,315 312 
Beans 66,644 700 
Indian corn 2,773 1,905 
Buckwheat 334 328 
Flour cwts. 1,288,983 cwts. 29,355 
Oatmeal = 673 ~ — 
Corn meal 22 1,125 

Equivalent in grain qrs. 2,226,710  qrs. 27,694 

The some documents enable me to give the amount 
of grain, &c., taken for eonsumption from June 5th, 
1845, to June 5th, 1846, and from June Sth, 1846 to 
1847—as per unver:— 


Uucultivuted 
or otherwise 
appropriated 
Acres. 
900,000 
1,500,000 
160,000 


Acres. 
300,000 
500,000 

40,000 
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Foreign grain and flour taken into consumption from 
June 5, 45 to °46. June 5, °46 to °47. 


Quarters. Quarters. 
Wheat, 99,162 2,520,733 
Barley, 97,361 846,166 
Oats, 477,309 1,444,531 
Rye, 5 18,474 
Peas, 90,714 293,994 
Beans, 184,559 342,413 
Indian corn, 184,048 1,802 384 
Buckwheat, 228 37,975 
Flour, ewt. 726,132. ewt. 4,824,875 
Barley meal, 20.099 
Oatmeal, 65,846 16,880 
Rye meal, 2,629 
Indian meal, 383,664 
Buckwheat meal, 296 





ee ee oe 


Equivalent to total 

Grain, qrs. 1,359,386 qrs. 8,435,730 

Showing that no less than 8,435,730 qrs. (equal to 
the produce of 2,000,000 acres of land) of foreign 
grain have been consumed during the past year. 

The aggregate imports from June 5, 1846, to June 
5, 1847, have been as follows— 

qrs. 6,692 709 


Stock on hand June 5, 1846, 2,226,710 
8.919.419 
Deduct quantity consumed, 8,435,730 








Leaving qrs. 483,689 
now on hand. Sothat the difference between the 
past and the coming twelve months may be summed 
up thus:— 

Deficiency in yield of potato crop, 
Difference between amount of fo- 
reign grain on hand, June 5, ’46 
and June 5, °47, Qrs. 1,743,021 
From the first item, however, must be deducted 
the produce of the 2,560,000 acres hitherto appropri- 
ated to the potato, and principally now to the culti- 
vation of the turnip, carrot, and other green crops, 
which, so far as food for mankind is concerned is of 
little value. Looking fairly at all these tables and 
calculations, I am led to believe that the demand | 
for breadstuffs, from the United States, which pro- | 
bably amounted the past year to about one half the | 
uantity brought into the United Kingdom, will be 
ully as great the coming season as the past. | 
For much of the foregoing information I am in- | 
debted to the London Economist, which publica- | 
tion has lately devoted much space to the subject | 
of the potato, its cultivation, and probable extin- | 
guisbment.” | 
— 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. | 


Tons 3,000,000 

















FREE NAVIGATION OF THE Sr. LAwRence.—.4n 
important vote. The house of assembly of the Ca- 
nadian parliament of last week forwarded an ad- 
dress to the queen, praying that the free navigation 
of the St. Lawrence be granted to all nations, and 
also that the navigation laws be repealed, su far as 
they, in a manner, relate to or affect that colony. On 
Wednesday the vote was concurred in by the legis- 
Jative council, by a large majority. 





Famuures. The banking house of Messrs. Clay- 


ton & Co. at Preston, England, has failed, and a 


The Marquis Farbin, Jonsin & Co., Marseilles, 
have failed for an immense sum, estimated from 10 
to 114 millions of francs. They were engaged in 
sugar refining. 

PuNIsHMENT ON THE 8TOCK EXCHANGE. ‘The 
London board of brokers punish a defaulting mem- 
ber by the suspension of a black board in a conspi. 
cuous partof the house, on which their names are 
ehalked at full length. ‘This is the very heaviest 


Cisgrace which any member can possibly experience, | 


as it inevitably excludes him from 
honorable and respectable individuals. 


the society of 





BANK CIRCULATION. 
England that issue their own notes for circulation 
bave to make weekly returns of the amount of their 
paper afloat. The number is large. During the last 
week in May last, the National Provincial Bank of 
England, Birmingham, had $2,083,065 in circulation; 
the Somersetshire Bank $1,561,230; the Gloucester 
Banking Co. Gloucester $750,425; Gloucester do. do. 
Cheltenham $603,025; East Cornwall Bank $522 225. 
Many banks circulate fron 50 to 150,000 dollars. 





A number of new banks are going into operation 
n the state of N. Y., under the general banking act. 

Thomas J. Marvin bas established a bank at Sa- 
ratoga Springs,—capital $50,000. 


| 

| 

‘ | 

number of other houses have failed in consequence. | 
| 


The whole of the banks in| 


Union or THE Paciric anpD THE AtLantic. Anew 
company for uniting the two oceans by the Jake of 
Nicaragua, is perhaps on the eve of being definitely 
constituted in Belgium. The Belgian charge des 
affairs has recently left Guatimala for Belgium, bear- 
ing a project of agreement in virtue of which, if it 
is approved, the Belgic government will undertake 
the opening of a road of communication by the na- 
vigation of the Motagua as far as Gualan, and a 
railway as far as Guatimala, which will commence 
to be opened at both extremities at the same time, 
and when concluded, a peage (tol!) will be reco- 
vered for the indemnification of the capital which 
may be invested, which, as has been calculated, will 
not be less than two millions of dollars. 

New Yorn canats. Amount of tolls received 
from opening of navigation to 22d July, 1847, being 
eighty-(three days 91,654,450 
Being an increase over 98 days naviga- 

tion in 1846 to same date of 502,049 





STEAMBOAT BUILDING. Forty-six steamers have 
been built and registered at Cincinnati from the lst 
of January to the Ist of July, 1847. 





Tue city or Burrazno. The most striking cha- 
racteristic of Buffalo is its vast commerce. It is 
literally choked up with shipping—with sai! vessels, 
canal and steamboats. One would suppose, to be- 
hold these, that there were enough to carry off, at 
one load, the produce of the fields of a whole state: 
when, in fact, there are not enough to do the busi- 
ness required of them. In the last two months there 
have arrived at Buffalo, as tables show, over one 
million of barrels of flour, two millions of bushels 
of wheat, and corn in amount almost beyond caleu- 
lation. Riding along on the railroad, I saw an almost 
endless line of canal boats taking this immense 
amount of produce on to tide water. May all the 
storving millions soon feel the relief it ought to 
give! [ Corr. Boston Atlas. 


— 


et tl 
——_ 


more than last year’s prices. The iMprovemen ; 
probably owing, in a great measure, to the oy 
made by the dealers last year, and Particularly we 
engaged in exporting, to induce the farmer, 
country merchants to use more care and s and 
washing, assorting, and putting up. 
The superior cleanliness is also attribute 
to the coo! and moist weather of last sprin 
it is said lessened the perspiration of the shee 
Last year there was much complaint, particy ly 
by worsted manufacturers, about the tendernes. 
the wool, the fibres of which broke readjj af 
middle. This was attributed to poor or insuffig; 
food during a part of the winter, at which the fibre 
had attained half their length. Whatever (he 
son was, it does not operate now, and the 
wools are remarkably handsome and strong 


d in 4 
8) Which 


rea. 





STRAWBERRY TRADE. ‘The Goshen Whig state, 
that the dwellers along the line of the Erie railws 
have received $29,000 for strawberries sent this Sea. 
son to New York. The whole number of baskets 
of this fruit sent to New York over this pogg j 
602,649, being an increase of 212,223 baskets a 
last season, or about 54 per cent. ‘The value, on ay 
average, 1s 3; cents a basket; the quantity 697 
bushels; their weight 260 tons. 





PRESIDENTIAL—1848. 
ath 
The Liberty party. The Washington * Union of 
the 26th says—‘Mr. Alvin Stewart, of New You 
the chairman, and the “national committee of the 
Liberty party,” have concluded to hold the nationa} 
nominating convention, (of abolitionists), at Bullaly 
in the State of New York on the 20th of October 
next, for the purpose of nominating as their notigg 
runs, “true and tried men as their candidates for the 
offices of president and vice president of the Unite 
States. Thus they are first in the field.” 


-_——— a —— 


——aa 





Trenton N. J. resoturions. A public meetig 





STocks OF COTTON. 


show F wi ace | . : 
1ows the stocks of cotton at the following pl sat resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, ‘That the character of Gen. Taylor for 
plain spoken honesty, assures us that he will neve 
| disappoint the expectations nor betray the confidence 
| of his countrymen; that his past political course is 
| guarantee of the sounduess of his principles; an 

that it authorises us to confide in his fidelity to th 
| protective system, and his opposition to the acquis 
‘tion of new territories wherewith to destroy the ba 
lance of the old union. 
| The next and last resolution declared that therefm 
the meeting nominate him for president. 


| In reply to these resolutions Gen. ‘T'ay lor thus writes 
| 
Heap Q’rs Army or Occupation, 


Camp near Monterey, Mexico, June 21 st, 1847. 

Su—lI have the honor to acknowledge, with sen 
ments of high gratification, the receipt of a copy ( 
‘the resolution recently adoptec at a meetingol l 
| Democratic Whigs of the county of Mercer, Ne 
| Jersey. 
| My thanks are specially due to my friends of 
| state of New Jersey, for their flattering express 
of approval and esteem, and which I can assure tit 
| is as truly reciprocated. . 
| Lembrace this occasion to remark, that if the pe 
ple of the country desire to place me in the hight 
| fice of Chief Magistracy, 1 do not feel mysell at Ii 
‘erty to refuse; but, on the contrary, in that positi 
| as well as one more humble, it will ever he my 
/and constant endeavor to serve the country with 
the ability I possess. 
| Please convey these my thanks and brief acknowl 
'edgments to the citizens of the county of Mercer. 
wish them and yourself much prosperity and hap 
ness. With great respect, | remain your obeil 
servant, Z.'TAYLOR, Maj. Gen. of U.S. Am 
| Dr. Joun T. CLarxe, Sec’y public meeting at] 
‘ton, N. J. 


The following statement | 


the dates annexed, taken from a statement prepared | 


for the New York Shipping List: 
N. Orleans, July 10 





Mobile, July 10 69,755 
Florida, July 3 13,657 
Texas, June 16 189 
Georgia, June 16 11,173 
S. Carolina, July 17 41,005 
Virginia, July 1 400 
N. York, July 29 116 5938 

Total bales 371,569 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR, from New York, from the Ist 
to the 20th July, bave been: 


Flour 241 609 barrels 
Corn 518,913 bushels 
Wheat 441,779 do. 
Rye 93,932 do. 


Besides oats and barley; and the export continues 
unabated. 
The entire exports from the port of Baltimore 


| during last week, to different foreign ports, mostly 


( 
to England, Ireland, and the West Indies, are as fol. 
lows: 


Flour 17,855 barrels 
Corn meal 3,576 do. 
Wheat 15,918 bushels. 


| The receipts of flour in the same time 8,793 bbls., 
which are exceeded by the exports 9,U92 bbls. 


| 


| Mawnproca FLour. We find in the London Times 
| the following account of the introduction of a new 
_ article of focd: ‘*An importation of 114 bags of the 
article recently introduced into this country under 
the title of Mandioca flour has taken place from 
| Pernambuco, the produce of South Ainerica. By a 
| treasury order issued a short time since, on the oc- 
casion of an importation from Maranham, the arti- 
_cle was declared to be free of duty as an article of 
food until the Ist of September next.” 


| 


| Hemp. Notwithstanding the unprecedented re- 


ceipts of this great Missouri stople during the pre- 

|Sent year, pretty heavy arrivals continue. The 
| Meteor, down last evening from St. Joseph, brought 
| 1,006 bales, two thirds of which goes immediately to 
| the Ohie river. [St. Leuis Union, July 16. 





| 





—-——- 


| 

| Woon. The clip this season throughout the coun- 
(ry is much superior, both in quantity and cleanli- 
ness, to what it has been before, and is, on these 
accounts alone, worth two or three cents a pound 


| 
120 792 | 


of the Democratic Whigs of Trenton was held some 


‘time since, at which amongst others, the following 








Gen. TayLor anp THE N. Jensuy NATIVE a 
cans. The Union of the 27th says—Ge! - 
‘has not yet put bimself in the custody of a “a 
tee of silence. Such a course would ey 
| with the character of an honest soldier, er “ 
‘dependent man. No wonder, theretore, we 
‘letters are daily coming to light. We res” : 

fore us which we have not yet published. 1 of 
| lowing is the answer he gave to the ON - 
National Native American Convention’ of P ny) 
Headquarters, army of occupation, April t Ms 
Sir—Your letter under date of the 16th 0 hetbe 


| has been received. ‘To the inquiry 28 tow 


= en - 


yalem in 


y in the | 
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PMENt jg isposed to accept the nomination of president of 
'e efforty Hee United States if tendered to me from the National 
‘ly tho, fee. ¢ American Convention, I would most respect- 
ners and om and with full appreciation of the kind 


| 
lly reply: h dictated the mention of my name in 


yalem jp ing whic 
pe ling th the dignity and honor of so high an 


ak ion wi f : > 
din part mo that eve if an aspirant for the presidential 
£, Which wt (which js not the case), I could not, while the 
sheep, iw is involved in war, and while my duty calls 
ticular] to take part in the operations against the enemy, 
Cress of Hi, dze my ambition beyond that of bestowing 
ly in the powledge mY 


my best exertions towards obtaining an adjust- 


sufficient tof our difficulties with Mexico. 

the fibres io the honor to remain, dear sir. your most 
r the Téa. dient servant Zz. TAYLOR, 

> combing Maj. General U. S. army. 
g. 


narks—'‘ Between the letters of April 28th and of 
ne Q)st, (two months), there is some little diiler- 
eof toae In one respect. In the first he has no 
bition but to terminate our diiferences with Mex- 
» and, in the second, he consents to serve bis coun- 
"as chief magistrate.” 
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A wEW PLAN FOR ELECTING A PRESIDENT. To get rid 
the intervention Of nominating conventions and to 
nid the necessity of a resort to the house of re- 


a sentatives, in the business of choosing a president, 
S. nian has been suggested by Mr. Senator Benton, 
aii. ich he considers admirably adapted to the object 


view as well as easy and excellent in itseif. In 
recent speech at Jeff-rson he thus sets it forth: 

He had long since made known his opinion—a 
ect vote of the people, and no intervention of in- 


** Union” of 
New York, 
ittee of the 
he national 


The Washington “Union” on inserting the above, | ‘I'rist was charged, we should ere this, have had a 


by propositions from Mr. Trist through the agency of 
the British minister at Mexico. 

Meantime a general assortment of rumors are kept 
afloat here, calculated te tantalize the community. 
Yesterday we had one which stated that Gen. Seott 
had arrived within twenty five miles of Mexico, and 
ascertained the enemy to bein such formidable force, 
that he commenced a retrogade. The day before 
yesterday we hada rumor, far more probable, de- 
rived from the N. Orleans Times, that the Mexican 
congress had rejected the proferred negotiation, 
unless the invading forces were withdrawn. 

The Washington Union inserted an article a few 
days since, which implied that if General Scott had 
immediately after the battle of Cerro Gordo, for- 
warded the propositions for peace with which Mr. 


treaty. 

To this it has been replied, that the battle was 
fought on the 18th of Apri!, thirty days before Mr. 
Trist reached Gen. Scott’s headquarters. Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s letter to the Mexican secretary of state, 
of which Mr. Trist was bearer, is dated at Wash- 
ington, April 15th. The Mexican minister’s answer 
is dated Mexico, June 22d. Time was occupied no 
d subt, in correspondence between Mr. T\ ist and Mr. 
Bankhead, the British minister, in arranging the in- 
terposition of the latter, through whom the propo- 
sals ultimately found their way to the Mexican se- 








cretary of foreign affairs. 





The “Union” in an expiaantory article, admits 
that the propositions could not have followed imme- 
diately after the battle,but again implies a censurable 





delay. By the way, the Union and one of the New 


| York journals are at direct issue as to the facts in 
| the alledged misunderstanding between Gen. Scott 
(and Mr. ‘Trist. The former asserts positively that 
| he speaks from the record. 


mediate bodies tu nominate before hand, or to de- 
alternatively afterwards, was his plan. A vote 
jistricts, and a second election between the two 


t, if the first one failed, was the plain an . ; , 
+ ' P and eb: | An anxious, feverish su8pense is now felt to know 


sremedy. A second election between the two | ; 
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the government which I have the honor to represent. 
Viewing them in this light, f shall decline giving the 

categorical reply which is demanded of me, which [ 

vee btn the respect due to his excellency the presis 
ent. 

As you have thought fit to communieate to me the 
instructions of your government at some length upon 
‘he manner in which the war has been carried on 
upon my part, | improve this opportunity to make 
some remarks upon the subject. 

The outrages to which especial reference is made 
came to my knowledge after they had been perpe- 
trated, and | can assure you that neither yourself nor 
the president of the republic, can have felt deeper 
pain than that which I felt on theoccasion. All the 
means at my disposal within the limits of our laws 
were employed, but in the greater number of cases 
fruitlessly, to identify and punish the delinquents.— 
| cannot suppose that you have been so ill inform- 
ed as to believe that such atrocities were commit- 
ted by my connivance, order, or consent, or that 
they by themselves give an idea of the manner in 
which the war has been prosecuted in this part 
of Mexico. They were in truth unfortunate excep- 
lions, caused by circumstances which I could not 
control, 

It appears to me in point to inform you that from 
the moment the American army set foot upon the 
territory of Mexico it has suffered individuaily the 
loss of officers and soldiers who have been assassi- 
nated by Mexicans, sometimes almost in sight of 
their own camp. An outrage of this character pre- 
ceded the melancholy affair at Cantana. I dont 
mention these truths with the view of justifying in 
any manner the practice of retaliation, because my 
government is sufficiently civilized to make a dis- 
tinction between the lawless acts of individuals and 
the general policy which governs the operations of 
an enemy; but you have endeavored to make a 
comparison between our respective governments 
in regard to the manner in which they conduct the 
war, whieh | cannot pass withcut remark. In 


enlatives—no matter how many candidates were | 
i¢ first election—if any one obtained a majority | 
he whole, then the elective principle was satisfi- | 
the majority to govern—and the election was | 
shed: if no one obtained such a majority then the | 
election to be held as a nomination of the two 
est by the people, and the election to be held | 
again between those two. 


blic meeting 
§ held some 
ie following 


1. Taylor for 
e will neve 
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| course is 
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This would bring | 
election to a speedy conclusion, and without a | 
rtomtermediate bodies—a national convention, 
house of representatives—euch daily becoming | 
acceptable lo the people. He wished the nee | 
pry reforms to be made in time; the constitution | 
e constitutionally amended, upon foresight and | 
Nn, before some violent shock should do mis-| 
f to the house of representatives, or to the nomi- 
gconvention. But lhe was no architect of ruin; 
id not pulldown until he was ready to build up, | 
@ not quit one shelter, though defective, until | 
ylo enter another, ‘I'he two intermediate bodies 
h stand between the people and the object of | 
cholcee—the nominating convention and the 
bof representatives—must stand as they are, 
halthe great risk of frustrating the popular 
e, and bringing on a erisis-—until the hard les- 
' Experience shall induce the people to super- 
liem by safe and better institutions.” 
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vhole month has transpired since we have had 
eet accounts from Gen. Scott’s division of the 

Nirect accounts reaching us through the city 
ico, lead us to believe thut the General has | 
— in sufficient foree to advance upon | 
pital, 
have no distinct account us yet of either Gen. | 
mlader or Gen. Pillow having joined gen. Soctt. | 
— have joined him, or we should have | 

mM the Mexicans the cause that prevented it. | 


| brief ackno 
y of Mercer 
ority and hap 
yn your obeuié 
¢ U.S. Amy 


| ther there is a treaty concluded by that time or not.” 


'from General Taylor. 


'conduct the war according to the manner adopted | 
by the Camanches.” 


'ceived the whole correspondence is given in Span- 


and the imp! 
| by our correspondent. 
| ficiently disclosed by General Taylor’s reply, which 


i translation. 




































this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the Mexican troops have given to the world the 
example of killuwg the wounded upon the field of 
battle. 

it is with pain that 1 find myself under the neces- 
silty of eddressing you ina manner to which I am 
little accustomed; but I have been provoked to doso 
by the object and the manner of your communica- 
tion, which is objectionable, in my estimation, as 
| wellin its insinuation as in its tone, With respect to 
the implied threat of retaliation, | beg you to under- 
stand that I hold it at its true worth, and that I am 
at all times prepared to act accordingly, whatever 
may be the policy or mode of carrying on the war 
which the Mexican government or its generals may 
think it proper to adopt. Lam, sir, with much respect, 
your obedient servant. 

As jou have adverted to the requisition which I 


Gen. Taytor’s MOveMENTS, &c. A letter from 
Adjutant A. W. Armstrong, dated Monterey, Juae 
18th, is published in the Cincinnati Chronicle, from 
which the following is an extract; 

‘‘General Taylor informs me that he has now less 
than 3000 under his command, including those at 
this point and at Saltillo; but it is his intention to 
move forward towards San Luis Potosi as soon as 
practicable; and he also positively assures me that 
he will return to the states ia September next, whe- 
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LETTER FROM GEN. TAYLOR. 
From the New Orleans Picayune, of July 15. 
Our readers may recollect that some time since 
our correspondent at Saltillo informed us of a great 
excilement cecasioned there by the arrival of two 


Mexican officers from San Luis with despatches 
They were munenindl to be have made upon the people of these states to muke 
- . al * . ° ° 4 H . 
‘.* ' . P > ? 2 ge . et 
propositions for peace, but turned out to be solemn | ludemnity lor th — lacurred by the destruction 
inquiries whether it was the general’s intention “to of one of our trains, t take the liberty of informing 
you that this was not the act of the Mexican troops 
exclusively, but that the rancheros of the country 
' were chiefly concerned in it; and thatthe subsequent 
} assassination and mutilation of the unarmed team- 





The wrath of General Taylor | 
at this preposterous Insolence of the Mexicans was 
described as ludicrous, bul we have never seen his 


reply till now. In the Mexican papers lately re- sters were marked by an atrocious barbarity unequal- 


led in the present war. 


ish. ‘The letter to General Taylor was from Gene 
ral Mora y Villamil, and dated the 10th May. The 
jetler is long and we have po idea of transiating it, 
deuce of it was not a whit exaggerated | 
The nature of it will be suf- 


THIS WAR AND ITS GENERALS, 


1 do not propose, Messrs. Editors, to favor or to 
trouble you with a critique (as you might infer from 
my caption) upen anew work lately announced, and 
we transiate, allhough we feel what injustice his) which has no doubt been suggested by the success 
terse and elegant style will suffer by the double|of Mr, Headley’s works, and of ‘Taylor and his 
|yenerals,’’ rather than by that of those heroes of a 
'day whose deeds are about to be commemorated, in 

the forthcoming work alluded to, styled ‘Polk and 
his Martials.” 

However inviting a theme, the martial renown of 

Generals Polk, Cushing, and Pillow and “Lieuten. 


he letter is said to be dated 
Headquarters near Monterey, 
May 19, 13847. 
Sin: L received yesterday your communication of | 


‘med join him, Gen. Scott's force will fall | the 10th instant, which informs me that you are in- | 
Sem 10 OUU (disposable) men. A rein- | siructed by the President Substitute of the Republic | 
the la i a pee to march from Vera Cruz | to address me, with a view to demand from me a 

* accounts left that city, (July 9) com- categorical reply —‘whether my wishes and my | 



















at Tre ant General” Benton may be, I must leave it to the 
Louisville Journal and the American Punch. Of 


these four worthies, only one has given any evidence 


meeting 


y NATIVE Ams op 3000 Men, accompanied by two com. | instructions are to prosecute the war in coufor- of his merits, and this has involved him in a dispute, 
s—Gen. 14) perp. (one ot them Capt. Duperu’s) mity to the laws of nations and as war Is conduct: | which, however decided, cannot but tarnish his lau- 
dv of 2 comm Oi vo ve Of artillery with six pleces, six Com-|ed by civilized countries, or as barbarous tribes | rels. ; suppose that his abilities were not very erro- 
ould not colt eet a oan O00 marines, forming inthe | carry it on among themselves, it being understood | neously described, when ine editor of the Louisville 
‘ier, or of 1000 men. So writes a member of | that Mexico is disposed and resolved tv accept the | Journal said that Gen. Pillow was only a little softer 


manner which is proposed or carried out, and awaits | than Gen. “Cushing.” The latter unfortunately has 
the result in order to dictate ils measures accord- | shown his prowess by breaking his own leg, instead 
ingly.” ‘of those of the enemy. 

lt these instructions were not communicated tome But to be serious: — What I wished to say was this, 
through an authority so highty respectable as your- | whatever animadversions are made upon the admin- 
self, | should refuse to believe they emanated from | istration in reference to the Mexican war, however 
the chief magistrate of the republic, containing as in | true and well timed they may be, are attributed to 
fact they do contain in my judgment, an implied but federalism, party spirit, and the like, and Supposed 
not less deliberate insult towards me and towards | to be adequately answered by the the charge of ‘giv. 


Sat gael company to the N. Orleans Times. 
With Soins was in command of this division, 
ne jo r The letter states that the health 
makin ap irom being good. The yellow 
eulery ae eOreenaee, and together wilh 
Petsous ey 's Carrying off a considerable num- 

ta. very day. 
ticans a eet waiting for reinforcements, 
diver ted f rom measures for defence? 


efore, thal iré 
We have one! 
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ing aid and comfort to the enemy.’ But there is a 
voice that speaks not from the present aspect of our 
effairs,—that belongs to no party,—ihat utters only 
the warnings of the past for the guidance of the pre- 
rent,—the voice of impartial history. To whatcan 
its lessons be ascribed. should they be found applica- 
ble to the existing condition of our affairs? We have 
been at war before, and events then have left their 
teachings behind them. 88°31 

A few of these may be found in a work which lies 
befere me,—writien before the war of 1812, and 
have no reference to any immediate purpose to be 
gubserved: It is “‘Lee’s Memoirs of the revolution- 
ary war in the southern department of the U. S."— 
a. work of considerable ability and great fairness and 
liberality. 

. “Little minds,” says the author, ‘always, in diff 
culty, resort to eunning, miscalling it wisdom: this 
quality seems to have been predominant in the Ca- 
binet of Great Britain, and was alike conspicu- 
ous in its efforts to coerce and its proflers to conci- 
liate.’** 

What quality predominated in our cabinet, when 
the miserable cunning was resorted to of letting 
Santa Anna into Mexico, in hopes that he would 
prove traitor to his country? Or what, in the proffers 
of conciliation to the Mexicans, in the various pro 
clamations issued, and the proposal to seize all their 
church property? Or what, in the various arrange- 
ments for ‘‘conquering a peace” by force of arms’?— 
The field of discussion is wide and inviting, but | 
shall only briefly survey it. 

But again, if Col. Lee had been announcing the 
appointments and promotions in our army, or de- 
seribing the various efforts to put Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, over it and its veteran officers, or giving an ac- 
count for the battle of Cerro Gordo, how could he 
have closed more appropriately than in the following 
language? 

“Thus it is,” says he, “that the lives of brave men 
are exposed, and the public interest sacrificed. Yet, 
notwithstanding such severe admonitions, rarely 
does government honor with its confidence the man 
whose merit is his sole title to preference: the weight 
of powerful connexions, or the arts of intriguing 
courtiers too often bear down unsupported through 
transcendant worth.’’f 


And how often has this war changed its face?— 
First, volunteers for six months—then, for twelve, 
afid many ardent ones offended by a violation of the 
terms of their enlistment; now they are called for 
the whole war. This should have been done soon- 
er. Here comes in the wise voice of the ‘Father | 
of his Country;” and how forcibly has the immoral 
hero of Buena Vista,—as his troops have daily melt- 
ed away from him, leaving him on the borders of 
Mexico’s sultry deserts with a handful of men—felt 
the truth of Washington’s sentiments and the strength 
of his apposite and original figure. Washington, 
writing tu George Mason, of Virginia, October 22. 
1781, says: “We must have a permanent force; not 





a force that is continually fluctuating, and slid:ng 


from us, as a pedestal of ice would leave a statue in @| established, Colonel Belknap will be relieved in the 
summer's day; involving us m expense that baffles all | command at Camargo and in his capacity of inspector 
calculation.”{ Such expense will be the sad result general, attached to the headquarters staff, wil] su- 


of this mismanaged war. i | 
President Jefferson is the political stock from | 


which the modern democratic party claim to have | 
descended. Yet, this administration have set at} 


nought one of his best examples § When Governor | his duty. 


of Virginia, he adopted a system by which *Conti- | 
nental officers were substituted, in the higher com- | 
mands, for those of the militia; which although not | 


very wel! relished by those who retired, was highly | Vemorandum of volunteers destined for the column com- 


rateful to the svuldiers; who perceiving the perils, 
before them, rejoiced in being led by tried and ex- 


perienced men.”|| President Polk has not only dis- | regiment from Mississippi, 10; 1 do. from Virginia, 
regarded this system of Mr. Jefferson, but reversed | 13; | do. from N. Carolina, 9; 1 do. from Massachu- 
ii— by which the soldiers are led by untried and in- | setts, 10; ] battalion (horse) from Texas. 


experienced civilians, suddenly elevated from mer- | 


jted mediocrity over the heads of scientific, expe-| from Virginia; 1 do. from North Carolina. 


rienced and able-generals. Should any thing take) 


General Scott now from his command, Gen. Pillow, | Indiana; 1 do. from Ohio; } battalion (5 companies) 
Jate of the Tennessee militia, now under the serious | from New Jersey; 1 do. from D. C. and N. Caroiina; 
jmputations of Colonel Haskell and others, would} } do. from Alabama; 1. company foot from Florida; 
command the whole army in Mexico!! Far, far| 4 companies horse from I}inois, Arkansas, Ohio, 
better had the door keeper of the White House | and Alubama. 


esided over the levees of the East room, or the | 


merest pettifogger be chief justice of the U. States. | 


Now, may doctors suddenly turn judges; carpenters, 
saddiers; and cabinet urakers, statesmen, and philo- 
sophers! 
Once more 
residents, kings, or emperors confide armies to sol- 
diers of common minds, they ought not to be sur- 
prised at the disasters which follow.’1 ‘This ob- 


*Vol. 1, p- 65. 
+Vol. 1, p. 71. 
Vol. 2, p. 103 





tIbid. p.242. — $Vol. 2, p. 193. 


Vol. 2, p. 367. 





to history and 1 am done:—When | 


servation, too, is called forth by a review of the 
career of such men 28 Gage, Howe, and Clinton,— 
British generals bred and inured to arms. It is true 
that few disasters have befallen our arms, but their 
splendid successes have been achieved by those 
whem the administration endeavored to supplant and 
dishonor, 

May its unworthy favorites never have an oppor- 
tunity to verifying the evils of a system which has 
called them to such responsible stations—a system 
so unjust, impelitic, and imbecile, that it requires 
no disasters to cover it with opprobrium. 

SUUM CUIQUE. 
[Richmond Whig. 





@EN. TAYLOR'S COLUMN. 
ORDER—NoO. 68. 


Headquarters, Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, June 17th, 1847. 

I. Matamoros and the posts, camps, and depart- 
ments below that city, to Brazos Santiago inclusive, 
will constitute a military district, known as the 
“Lower Rio Grande,” under the command of Colo- 
Wm. Davenport, U. S. A., whose headquarters will 
be established in Matamoros. 

Il. Camargo and its dependencies, from Reynoso 
to Ceralvo, inclusive, will constitute the district of 
the Upper Rio Grande, under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Hopping. 

11], With a view to perfect the instruction and 
discipline of the troops, ‘regular and volunteer,” or- 
dered to this column, and at the same time secure 
their health, a camp of instruction will be establish- 
ed by Brig. Gen. Hopping, at some healthy position 
near the town of Meir. 

The 3d dragoons (five companies,) and the 10th, 
13th, and 16th regiments of infantry, will be con- 
centrated at that camp as soon as practicable. 

{1V. The 3d dragroons and 14th infantry may oc- 
cupy that camp without delay. Also the 16th in- 
fantry, except such portions (say four companies,) 
as Brigadier General Hopping may deem suffi- 
cient to hold Camargo. General Hopping will 
establish his headquarters at the camp of instruc- 
tion. 

V. Of the numerous regiments and battalions of 
volunteers destined for this line, it is supposed that 
the Illnois regiment has already arrived, or will be 
the first to arrive at the Brazos, under the direction 
of Colonel Davenport; it will relieve the Ist infan- 
try at Matamoros, where the Jatter corps, without 
delay, will join the headquarters of its brigade at the 
camp of instruction. AIl other volunteer troops, as 
they land at the Brazos, will be ordered forward by 
Col. Davenport to that camp, except one of two 
companies of volunteer horse, which he is authoris- 
ed to retain at Matamoros, if he deem their services 
necessary at that place. An exception will be made 
of companies from Virginia or North Carolina, 
which, as they arrive, will be ordered, without de- 
lay, to Saltillo. 

Vi. As soon as the camp of instruction shall be 


perintend the police discipline and instruction of 
the troops concentrated at that camp. He will re- 
port for that duty to Brig. Gen. Hopping, and by 
letter to headquarters on all subjects connected with 


By order of Maj. Gen. TAYLOR. 
W. W.S. Bliss, Act. Adj. Gen. 


manded by Maj. Gen. Taylor. 
Now in advance of Camargo and at that point:—1 


Yel to arrive—destined for Saltillo.—Q companies 


Yet to prrive—1 regiment from Illinois; I do. from 


W. W.S. BLISS, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 
Headquarters, near Monterey, June 16, 1847. 





ESCAPE OF EIGHT AMERICAN PRISONERS— THEIR AR- 
RIVAL IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The schooner Home, Captain Kinney, arrived at 
New Orleans on the 15th from Tampico, bringing 
over eight of the American prisoners who have been 
so long and so unjustly detained in Mexico. The 


names of these men are A. W. Holeman, W. P. 
De Normandie, William Funk, John Thomas, John 


= ———— iE 

A. Scott, Robert S. Cockrill, John Sw; e 
Ww. Russell. The last named belonged tg the 
kansas cavalry, the others to the two regiments; 
Kentucky. Tony 

The Picayune gives the following account Of the; 
escape. hei 

They left the city of Mexico on the 5th of J 
with other prisoners, it being understood that 
destination was Tampico. They marched 
smal} escort in charge of a colonel and two 5 
other officers. On the 17th they reached Huejuth 
where they were turned over as prisoners {o Ge : 
ral Garay, in command of that town, where ional 
hundred troops were stationed. The priso 
treated with some consideration by Gen, 
much more kindness than they had before met with 
They were informed by him that he had no orders 
to dispose of them, and although he presumed jt y 
the purpose of the government to send them op 
Tampico he had no instructions to that effect, 
prisoners were furnished with twenty five Centse 
daily for their expenses. This money Gen, Gay, 
appears to have raised by contributions among tj 
town’s people. After waiting here some days, se¢j 
no prospect of release, and fearing lest events aj i, 
capital might induce the government to Change jg 
intention of furwarding them to Tampico, they 4 
termined to effect their escape. They attempted thi 
in smal] parties of five at one time, two at another 
and five at another. Seven in all lefton the 97, 
The first five were all retaken and carried back 
Huejutla, but one of them again escaped and wi 
the other seven reached Tampico. They mare) 
principally by night and were from four to gig, 
seven days on the route. 

After their arrival at Tampico, news reach 
there by a Mexican that about thirty of the men 
also attemped to escape, that twenty-five of th 
had been retaken, and three others shot in the py 
suit. These were the reports in Tampico, but 
informant does not place implicit confidence in the 
He has little expectation that Col. De Russy’s ex 
dition will prove of any avail in procuring the 
lease of the other prisoners. He thinks it certai 
will tail, if the intention be to rescue the men} 
force. The movement of the colonel will inevita 
be reported to Gen. Garay in advance, and ifked 
not fee! himself strong enough to receive an at 
he can very readily send off the prisoners furl 
into the interior. 

The fate of these men is greatly to be dleplo 

and we cannot but think there has been remis 

on the part of Gen. Scott in not obtaining their 
lease. With a number of Mexican officers in 
power, we would have brought that government 

sense of its obligations to our prisoners, by hang 
up some of their own to the first tree. 


theiy 
WwW ith a 
T threg 


ners Were 
Garay, 





Tue Virneinia VoLuntTgers In Mexico.—A rece 
letter from the editor of the Staunton ( Va.) Spee 
tor, who commands one of the companies of 
Virginia regiment of volunteers at Buena Y 
states that there was a good deal of sickness am 
his men. his report on the morning of the da 
his letter (the 15th Jume) told a melancholy 
twenty-nine on the sick list, and but two oll 
seven non-commissioned officers, and thirty-one 
fit for duty. In speaking of this fact he says: 

‘It is deeply painful to me te look upon my! 
ned ranks. When we arrived in Mexico, nl 
four months ago, we mustered eiglity strong 
we are the mere skeleton of a company. bul 
of our number as yet have died, but many hate 
come disabled by sickness, and either have! 
or will be discharged. As to our sickness! 
I do not know how to account for it. Thee 
is pretty much like our own, and the waler ¢ 
lent.” P 

He refrains from mentioning the names? 
sick, (thinking it probable that many of thea 
recover in a short time,) to avoid giving undue® 
or uneasiness to their friends. In a postscript 
same letter, dated at Saltillo, June 20," 
place his company had been unexpectedly ¢ 
in consequence of a representation from the * 
can governor that a greater force was necde 
he states that the health of his men had ~ 
improved, and that three officers, seven no” 7 
sioned officers, and thirty-eight men were” 
as fit for duly, and the remainder of the si 
few exceptions, were getting better. 

From Tapasco.--The editors of the N.e 
Times have been favored with the followiM6 
of a letter, dated, i 
“ Tobasco, June 3): 

‘‘We have been far from tranquil — 
departure of Commodore Perry; small par” 
having entered the town at night and I 
sentries. 
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a nee: agen Sl ren 
UThi has led to the burning, the day before yes- 
rday, of about two hundred houses at the back and 
A th end of the city, by order of our governor and 
esterday reinforcements of 


1 110 marines and sailors were sent up by Com- 


= dore Perry from the bar, and this morning about 


5) men have gone out fo try and meet some of the 
Mexican forces that are in this neigborhood, and 
drive them away. . 

“The city remains deserted, and no business at all 
ping; not a single shop in the place being opened, 


‘gnd all our usual supplies from the ueighborhood 


suspended. We understand Com. Perry has declared 


his intention to retain possession of this city unless 


, receives orders to the contrary from the govern- 
ment in Washington. 

«July 1.—-The result of the expedition yesterday 
appears to have been in favor of the Americans, 
but with a loss of two men killed in ambush and 
four wounded. The Mexican force waited for 
them in ambush at Tamulte, but after about twenty 

inutes’ firing retired—it is not yet known with 


what loss. 


FROM THE BRASOS. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin, July 20. 


The steamer Mary Kingsland arrived yesterday 
rom the Brasos, which place she left on the 35th, 
but brings no intelligence of interest. 

There were Various reports of large bodies of the 
ynemy being about to attack the posts on the Rio 

rande, but they obtained but little credit. 

We learn from Capt. Davis, of the steamship, that 
he steamer Rough and Ready, with troops un boara, 
pad started for Mier, where a Camp of Instruction 
as been formed, under General Flopping and Col. 
Belknap. 

It was rumored at Brasos, when Capt. Davis left, 
hat Gen. Urrea, with a force of 3,000 men, was 
bout making adescent on Reynosa. One company, 

longing to one of the new regiments, on their way 
oCamp Instruction, had been landed at Reynosa, 
nd the quartermaster was making every preparation 

) defend the place. 

Several bodies ef Mexicans had been seen on the 

ver lately, and it 1s supposed that Urrea’s object 

astoattack some of the depots of wagon trains 
tween Camargo and Monterey. 

A gang of desperadoes, commanded by a man of 
he name of King, composed of Mexicans and others 

d been near the Brasos. Some of them had been 

ken prisonere—the balance of them were dispess- 

i, and the rancho burnt to the ground. 

The tenth regiment, stationed at Matamoros, is 
ighly spoken of for its discipline. It is command- 
d by Col. Temple, an accomplished officer. The 
giment is composed of men from the states of 

aryland and New Jersey. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN MEXICO. 
From the New Orleans Picayune of July 20. 


We have been allowed the use of a letter from 
ul.Barbour, of the Ast regiment Kentucky volun- 
"8, who is now a prisoner in the city of Mexico. 
Will be recollected that he was taken prisoner 

hen in command of the escort of a train cut to 
ces by the Mexicans. After the publication of the 

- graph in this paper which elicied the letler, in- 
pees was received of Lieut. Barbour’s fate, and 

ore the letter is interesting for some of its 

oo —" give it, omitting paragraphs of a 
a City of Mexico, June 29th, 1847. 
he in: I was surprised on receiving a number 
gn ew Orleans Picayune of the 5th instant, to 
4 at nothing was known of me and my com- 

sinc@ our capture on the 24th of February 
= Correspondent of the Picayune supposes 

“ ee murdered and the editor concurs with 
: re ae 1 had written repeatedly and had 
their ny hoped that some of my letters liad reach- 
f itiende atts indeed, | was very certain that 

7 $ in Monterey bad received intelligence of 
* at this the more, as it has doubtless caus- 

. amily and friends much unnecessary uneasi- 

0 ; 

- ra of this month 190 of our prisoners 
Onsite ~, were Charles and John Swigert) left 
pa Ts Santiago in this ciiy for Tampico, 
with rep. Me told they were to be released, but it 

rey that we learn through the city papers 

les from tang slopped at an Indian village 150 

at they wy is by order of Gen. Santa Anna and 
charge — Starving. Gen. Garay, who has them 

nc _— to the government here that he 
in provisions, &e. | refer you to the pa- 

: hate elicona, which I send you. 
4 Thee hres great hardships, particularly the 
7 Have been in a state of nakedness, fam- 


—_— 


ine, and disease for the last five months, and many 
of them would have died had it not been for the fo- 
reigners here through whom aid was given them.— 
We have been on our parole since the 20th of . 
last, and this city is assigned us as owr chartel. The 
government has paid us during part of this time four 
rials (50 cents) per diem, and they charge us the 
same to obtain it; so in fact we get nothing. But we 
have not been in want, for mercantile houses here 
are willing to supply us with whatever funds we 
want. 

It is known officially to us that Majors Gaines and 
Borland, Capts. Clay, Heady, and Danley, Lieuts. 
Churchill and Davidson were agreed to be exchang- 
ed atthe battle of Angostura. Capt. Smith quarter- 
master, Midshipman Rogers, of the navy, and myself 
were not provided for. But this government, or ra- 
ther Santa Anna, has no idea of releasing any of us. 
It is his wish to send us to Acapulio on the Pacific. 
The most rigid and compulsory measures on the part 
of our government will [alone] do us any good.— 
[There is evidently a word wanting in this sentence 
in the original, and we have ventured to supply it.— 
It is but a conjecture. ]} 

As I send this by the British courier, thence by the 
packet via HLavana to New Orleans, i cannot men- 
tion any news of a local or military character, as it 
would compromise his neutrality. Respectfully 


your friend and servant, 
WM. T. BARBOUR. 


SANTA FE. 

A mail from Santa Fe was brought to St. Louis 
on the 16th, containing some interesting information. 
The latest dates are to the 27th of May, the time 
at which Mr. Murphy, Col. Russell and others left 
Santa Fe. 

One of the letters whieh the Republican has seen, 
states that there were instructions from the war de- 
partment, which had been received by the last mail 
brought by Mr. Boggs, directed to the colonel com- 
manding in Santa Fe, in which it was announced 
that the president refused to sanction any of the acts 
of Gen. Kearney, so far as they confer any rights 
upon the citizens of the territory of New Mexico, as 
citizens of the United States; and Genera! Kearney, 
or the officer commanding, was directed not to per- 
mit to be carried into effect such part of the organic 
and statute laws of the territory as confer such 
rights. On the strength of these instructions, Col. 
Price officially demanded the release and remission 
of sentence of Antonio Maria Trajillo, convicted of 
ipeason against the government of the U. States. The 
accused was thereupon set al liberty. 

The next step to be taken, says the letter, will ne- 
cessarily be to announce to the natives that, not be- 
ing citizens of the United States, they cannot elect a 
delegate to congress. 

“The instructions go on to say, that the laws for 
the internal government of New Mexico received the 
full sanction of the president, and of course we shall 
proceed to elect members of a legislative council, 
and do all other acts and things that a people not 
quite slaves may do.” This is the writer’s deduc- 
tion, says the Republican, from the instructions, but 
if they, as cilizens, cao elect members of a legis- 
lative body, the distinction, must be very nice which 
will prevent them from electing a delegate to con- 
gress. 

Exceptin the particulars which we have stated, 


Leavenworth,) we found two “trains” of wagons 
bound for Santa Fe, and one returning to the United 
States. The day before our arrival, one of the 
“trains” for Santa Fe, and the one for the United 
States, (encamped about one mile apart,) were at- 
tacked by the Indiar.s, supposed to be either Pawnees 
or Osages—(each tribe receiving ap annuity.) All 
the oxen of the return “train”? were driven off and 
killed in sight of Pawnee Fork. One man of Me. 
Wethered’s trading party was severely wounded 
lanced in five or six places. 1 at once determined te 
travel with the trains for Santa Fe, and give them 
all the protection in my power. Our first day's 
march from Pawnee Fork brought us on the Arkan- 
gas river, where we encamped; one train a quarter 
of a mile from the river; the other pearly the same 
distance fru the river, and three or four hundred 
yards from the first. With my eompany I en- 
camped on the bank of the river,gbetween the two 
trains. 


On the morning of the 26th—just as the oxen of 
the first train were turned out of the coral, (a pen 
furmed by the wagons,) the oxen of the secund about 
turning out to graae, and the horses of the company 
were picketed—the Indians made their appearance 
a half mile distant, in full chase after the oxen.— 
The herdsmen used every effort to drive the oxen 
back into the coral; but, unable to do. so, placed 
themselves between the oxen and Indians, hoping te 
prevent their being driven off. ‘Phe Indians charged 
boldly amongst the oxen, frightened them, and dreve 
them into the prairie; wounding in the charge two or 
three herdsmen. As eoon as I saw the Indians, I 
ordered the company to saddle. Some Indians, see- 
ing my intention to pursue, immediately appeared on 
the opposite bank of the river, numbering Bfty or one 
hundred men. It now became necessary for me 
to protect our own camp; | therefore dismounted 
all but 25 men, and stationed them around the 
camp. The 25 men I ordered, under Sergeant Bi- 
shop to pursue the Indians, and recover the oxen.— 
When the sergeant arrived in the vicinity ef the 
oxen, the Indians swarmed in from all directions, 
and completely surrounded his platoon; he charged 
fearlessly amongst them, but our horses being wild, 
and unaccustomed to the yells of the Indians and 
shaking of blankets, (all done to frighten the horses, ) 
could not be held by their riders. So great was the 
number of Indians—supposed (to be three hundred on 
the north side, and two hundred on the south side of 
the river—that all hope of cutting a way through to 
the oxen was abandoned. lt is with the deepest re- 
gret that | have to report five of our best men killed: 
privates Arledge, Dickhart, Gaskill, Short, and 
Viake; and Sergeant Bishop and five men wounded. 
Sergeant Bishop (who so gallantly led the charge) 
and privates Lovelace and Vankastar are severely 
wounded; privates Bush, Wilson, and Ward slight- 
ly. With pride, 1 call your attention to the gallant 
conduct of this platoon of the company, as shown io 
the list of killed and wounded. ‘The number of In- 
dians killed and wounded we have no means of tell- 
ing, as theic dead were carried off the fieid. 

‘The oxen of one train having been driven off, I have 
encamped both trains together, aud shall remain with 
thew until enough trains arrive to take the govern- 
ment property to Santa Fe. | would respectfully 
call your aliention to the fact, that it is the determi- 
vation of the Indians, headed (as | have every reason 














|W believe) by white men and Spaniards, to destroy 


the letter says all goes on as before. ‘Some fugitives all the government property in their power. It 


from the valley of ‘Taos, combined with guerillas 
and Camanches, are committing depredations beyond 
the Moro. A day or two ago, they run off irom 
Santa Ciara, or the Wagon Mounds, with 290 hor- 
ses, killing one, and wounding two of the party in 
charge.” 

Col. Russell, the letter says, made a speech on the 
public square on Sunday, taking the Fremont side of 


the quarrel in California. ‘ be 
The writer, alluding to the condition of things in 


Santa Fe, says: “One thing must be done speedily. 
This military mob must be relieved, or we must be 
relieved of them soon: they become more lawless 
and insubordinate every day.” ‘‘By the instructions 
lately received here, all the officers created under 
the government for this territory are declared lempo- 
rary—to continue only until sueh time as the country 
shail be declared annexed, or its possession shall be 


renounced.”’ 


ee 


LIEUT. LOVE—DEPREDATIONS OF 
THE INDIANS. 
Camp on the ‘Arkansas,” June 17, 1847. 


Sir: ] have the honor to report, that company 
“B,” Ist dragoons, marched from Fort Leavenworth 
on the 7th instant, to join the army in New Mexico, 
escorting some three hundred and fifty thousand doi- 
lars—government funds. Qa our arrival at “Paw- 
nee Fork,” (about three hundred miles from Fort 


THE ATTACK ON 





would seem at first sight that one company of seldi- 
ers ought to be enough to secure any number of oxea 
‘and mules from spics to watch our movements, never 
‘attacked unless by Indians; but, sir, you must reflect 
‘that the avimals of a traiu have lo be scattered over 
ia. large extent of country for grazing; thatin an at- 
tack, if is uearly a8 Much as a Company of dragoons 
can do to prevent their horses from taking a “gtam- 
pede;” that the Indians, thoroughly acquainted with 
the country, and constuutly having everything is in 
their. favors; that being the most expert horsemen in 
the wardd, they are enabled to make an attack, alarm 
the animais, and be oul of sigut in an incredibly 
short time. Youcan judge, when from the time 
they were first seen approaching on the 26th, until 
they hav the oxen over the river and out of sight, 
was not more than hali an hour. 


The ouly way, then, sir, lo insure safety to public 
property on this road, is, in my opinion, to station 
about 300 mounted men at Pawnee Fork, 300. near 
the crossing of Arkansas, and 300 more at or near 
the upper Cimeron spring. These troops to have 
their permanent encampments at these points, but to 
scour the country in all directions, and at Jeast keep 
the indiana in check, or they cannot cateh them,— 
Scarcely a party has crossed the prairie this spring 
in summer without being barassed by them. I deem 
it my duty to make this report to you,’ belicving a 
proper representation bas not been made to you ef 
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fort or depot established by the quartermaster’s de 


ali the outrages committed by the Camanches and 
other Indians during the last six months; and to re 
present the importance of taking active measures to 
insure safety to the provision trains, There was 


partment near the crossing of the Arkansas; but this 
was worse than useless, as the Indians kept the few 
men there penned up, and have eventually succeed- 
ed in compelling them to abandon and burn the fort. 
This 1 learn from a wagon-master. The only way 
to deal with these Indians is to station a force in 
their country, to pursue and whip them for any mis- 
conduct. 
With the highest respect, I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, JNO. LOVE, 
Ist lieut. lst dragoons, comd’g. comp. B. 
Brigadier General R. Jones, 
Ad’t. General U. S. Army, Washington. 
{ Union. 





MEXICO. 


A Dicrarorsnip, has been suggested as one of the 
expedients for meeting the threatened emergency. 

The Republicano opposes the dictatorship as un- 
necessary, in consideration of the immense powers 
with which the government is already invested by a 
Jaw of congress, passed on the 20th of April last. 
which powers have been construed with the utmost 
Jatitude. There are in fact, says the Republicano, 
only the following six restrictions upon the govern- 
ment: It has not power to make peace; to con 
clude a negotiation with foreign powers; to alien- 
ate the territory of the republic; to enter into colo- 
nization contracts; to impose penalties; or, lastly, to 
confer other civil and military employments than 
those expressly sanctioned by the constitution. To 
perform any of these six prohibited acts, the co-ope- 
ration of congress is required. 

Our readers, says the Washington Union of the 
Q7th, “will readily perceive what bearing this has 
upon such a treaty as Mr. Trist may enter into with 
any government de facto which may grow up on the 
faliof the capital. Forall the purposes of carry- 
ing on the war, the powers of the government are 
already ample. It is only to make peace that there 
is any need of a dictatorship; and the project of a 
dictatorship, having been broached and discussed, 
has been generally condemned and abandoned.— 
Should, then, congress skulk—as they probably will 
—from the responsibility of advising peace, the 
course to be pursued by Mr. Trist and Gen. Scott to 
secure a treaty is not very obvious. 

“Jn reading the Mexican papers, it is very clear 
that the different states have ceased to anticipate a 
prolonged resistance on the part of the capital to the 
American arms. In view of the speedy fall of the 
city, they are congratulating themselves upon the 
wisdom of the federal system. Had they been plac- 
ed under the rule of a consolidated central govern- 
ment, the fall of the capital would have involved 
the subjection of the whole country. The federal 
system (they reason) has created new centres of 
action; and even if the capital succumbs, the 
states, each one for itself, will resist the ascen- 
dency of the American arms, and refuse to recog- 
nise a treaty which may be forced upon the central 
government. 

“Out of views of this nature has grown a coali- | 
tion among the states of Jalisco, San Luis Potosi, 
Zacatecas, Mexico, Queretaro, and Aguascalientes— 
the latter claiming to be a state, though not sore: 
cognised by the constitution of 1824. The new 
combination of states is regarded by the editors of 
E! Republicano as an alarming feature of the tines, | 
threatening to aggravate the anarchy which before | 
prevailed in Mexico. The coalition have puulished 
a long address to the nation. The document is al- 
most as important to this country as to Mexico. In 
it are represented the views of jeading men in the 
most powerful states. It will be seen that they look 
to the triumph of our arms, to the occupation of the 
capital by Gen. Scott, and the conclusion ofa treaty 
of peace. Tosuch a lreaty these states do not pro- 
pose to submit.” 

Address of the commissioners of the coalition of the states 
of Jalisco, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Mexico, Que- 
relaro, and guascalientes, to the natiun: 

Grave and sacred were the objects which impel- 
Jed the atates to forma coalition. Their indepen- 
dence being in danger, and their institutions attack- 
ed, it became necessary to strengthen the ties of the 
confraternity which unites them; it became urgent 
not only to maintain the relations which constitute 
their unity by means of the reciprocal obligations 
which bind the parts to the centre, but also to invi- 
gorate the parts themselves, in order to oppose a 
staunch and vigorous resistance to the tendencies of 


—— —_—— -_—— ~ 





and finally to maintain, at all hazards, the federal 
institutions which, in less stormy times, secured the 


happiness of the republic. 

The bloodthirsty enemies of these institutions, 
who at every step have raised difficulties to the 
peaceable development of the federal system, have 


assumed every color, have sown distrust and excit- 


ed party interests, have complicated more and 
more the state of public affairs, have relaxed the 
moralities of society, which now presents the con- 
fused and strange image of a nation proceeding with 

out a guide, and with uncertain steps, from precipice 
to precipice. 

By a lamentable fatality, the Mexican nation has 
had to contend under such sad circumstances, not 
only with domestic misfortunes, but also with an 
enemy, who, disguising his unlimited ambition, has, 
without even a plausible complaint to justify his 
hostility, violated our territory and seized one of our 
ports as soon as the fate of arms was adverse to us 
at Palo Alto and Resava de Ja Palma. And although 
the spirit of a free people and the noble pride of the 
Mexicans have since made numberless and costly 
sacrifices to re-establish the splendor of the national 
arms and to erase from its escutcheon the blot which 
disgraced it, a fatality presiding over our destiny has 
rendered our efforts useless and futile, and on the 
field of battle we have succumbed not to the valor 
and daring of the enemy, but to the fate that perse- 
cules us. 

Far from being disheartened by such a concatena- 
tion of adverse events, far from having recourse to 
disgraceful preliminaries which would lead to de- 
grading treaties, the states, aware of the value and 
power of a people for wnom love of country aad of 
liberiy are not merely idle words, have called into 
action the means of defence and the resources on 
which they rely, not only to maintain their indepen- 
dence, but also the federal institutions adopted by 
the nation; free, sovereign, and independent, they 
are conscious of their duties; they have obligations 
to fulfil, and also rights to maintain and to make re- 
spected. As intregal parts of the Mexican repub- 
lic, they cannot be indifferent to the insult which 
has been brought upon them by the reverses of their 
arms; they cannot look with tranquility and sereni- 
ty on the combinations of a weak and infamous po 
licy which drags them into miserable and disgrace- 
ful compromises, but, free and independent they will 
never permit themselves with impunity to be under 
any pretext whatsoever reduced to dependence and 
servility. A free people identified with the institu- 
tions whick govern them are the only one capable 
of grand and heroic actions; but a degraded people 
pass without emotion from one hand to another, the 
name of their master being entirely indifferent to 
them. The Mexican nation, which feels and knows 
its dignity and calls to mind the glorious actions of 
its ancestors, cannot submit to the domination 
of foreigners, nor can it suffer the attacks of its 
internal enemies, it has superabundant forces to 
repel the former; and to inspire respect into the 
latter. 

Mexicans! The coalition has been formed not to 
be the echo of paltry interests. Its noble mission 
has no other object than to defend the independence 
of their country, and the free institutions by which 
itis governed. The coalition has met, not to call 
to account the high dignitaries and generals of the 
republic, but to aid them with the private resources 
of the states which compose it in the common defence 
of our nationality. it has not met to cause divisions, 
bul tu unite all winds, and to make all Mexicans fix 
their attention op two capital pvints—‘indepen- 
dence” and “liberty.” 

In these solemn moments, the commissioners have 
Jucped 1 to be of the greatest importance to explain 
to the people the object of their meeting, and the 
sacred ends which suv important and delicate a mis- 
sion had in view. Upon this principle, the coalition 
in the namesof the states which it represents, de- 
clares to the nation that their object is no other than 
to maintain the independence and the republican 


| federal system; thatin the event that the national 


representation should by ai y accident be unabie to 
exercise its functions, or if, without any fault of its 
own, the sovereign general congress should not have 
the requisite liberty in its deliberation, in the opinion 
of the coalition, then the ccalition will reassuine the 
representation of the confederate states as a centre 
of union for them. They protest that never will 
they consent to, nor be bound by, any convention or 
treaty of peace with the Norih American enemy, 
as long as he threatens or occupies the capital or 
any other point of the Mexican republic; they also 
will not recognise any general suspension of arms 
which should comprise all the belligerent forces of 
the nation. The main objects of the coalition being 








centralism, and to the attacks, more or less covert, 
that have been made on the sovereignty of the states; 


to defend independence and the federal system, they 
protest in the same manner, that so far from sepa 


. . . ye TT = 
rating from the national union, the states whigp warms of | 
represents are determined to aid with their private swarms fre 
resources the general government, independent f the van in 
the assistance they are by law bound to Zive; so the ting sun. 
the one cause—common to them in its disgraces 1 matty fre 
in its perils—may be sustained, the nationa] Credit § them the “* 
and honor re-established, and all possible OPPositio who settled 
and resistance made to every attack upon the popular ed the migh 


federal representative system. 
Lagos, June 6, 1847.—Antonio Escudero fo the 
state of Mexico, vice president; for the state of Je 
lisco, Cayetano Perez Castro; for the s'ate of San 
Luis Potosi, Mariano Avila, Luis Guzman; for the 
state of Zacatecas, Teodosio Maria Herrera y Z,, 
vala, Manuel Maria Vertiz; for the state of Aguas. 
calientes, Jesus Teran, secretary; and for the state of 
Mexico, Eulogio Barrera, secretary. 

The above coalition has been thought worthy of 
several able denunciatory articles in the Renubjj. 
cano, although, in the principal end it has in view— 
the prevention of peace with the United States—j ha, 
had the Republicano for an ally. This is but one 
piece of evidence we could present of the hostility of 
the different states to a peace, even should the cen, 
tral government enter into a treaty with us. We 
might multiply similar statements, indefinitely, but 
it were useless. : 
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The New York “Sun” contains a letter written at 
Puebla, 28th June, which says: 

Gengyral Worth arrived bere with the van of the 
army about 43 days ago, and General Scott, with 
the division of Gen. Twiggs, about a month ago 
making in all about 6000 effective men, which js 
quite sufficient to make a puseo in the country, but 
without being of any other utility that I can per 
ceive; and had they money enough, they might pagy 
a tolerable good time here, as if is a fine climate 
and fine season of the year. But money is scaree, 
and the enemy knows it, unfcrtunately, and care 
very tittle about the American troops, as they donot 
molest them in any manner whatever. It is sup " 
posed that, on the arrival of more troops aud trains, 
we will move on to the city of Mexico—the po 
session of which city will be beneficial to us in some 
small respects; but | doubt if the advantage we are 
to gain will repay the cost of our long separation 
from the coast, and we shall only finish our paseo to 
sit down and wait some other move on the board— 
lof course speak confidently of our entering the 
city without any difficulty, because, although the 
Mexicans have lots of people badly armed, they 
cannot deserve the name of an army. The last good 
troops of the government having been entirely diss 
persed at Cerro Gordo, Santa Anna resigned, but 
knew at the same time that he had a mayjorily in col 
gress that would not accept his resignation, aud 10 
fact he never will let go the reins of power as long 
as he can hold on to them. 
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A letter from General Alvarez, dated Atlixeo, 
June 18th, says that he has just learned that Rebol- 
ledo had attacked a train from Vera Cruz for Pues 
bla, and killed over three hundred. Alvares — 
upon the point of marching to join him a 
cavalry, to see if they could not destroy the ~~ 
train. This part of hia communication 1s ¥ 
account, but the conclusion is as follows: “- _ 
in the immediate vicinity of Puebla some gueri 7 
to protect deserters, and prevent the inet 
provisions, and keep up the communications . | 
established.” We imagine that this about al 7 
harm our main army will receive from the reduul 
able Gen. Alvarez. 





Pueria.—An army correspondent of the a 
Register says: ‘*We have no city in the U. “ 
which can equa! Puebla, in solidity of builder ~: deportme 
general beauty, although we doubtless pean all, What, 
cities of greater extent and mercantile oP i ” they spok 
But this city, with its well paved, broad, we ore ed it Ohio. 
ed, and clean streets—its numerous churches, wr ~ ® Spoke of 
one of which is a specimen of architecture ey toget| 
ty and splendor of decoration—its peer uh highest. 
charming suburbs, and ils no less delight " Fa : 8 remark 
walks and fountains, in a mild and superb ¢ — ~ [A laugh, 
render Puebla one of the most attractive cities @ s congress 
continent of America.” soure e ttotism 
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CHICAGO CONVENTIO 





Rey. Mr. Aten, of Massachusetts, said Oe 
was from the land of the Puritans, and “ "a 
net be considered appropriate if he oer : 
the convention on the relation of New Engia 
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of people who have filled up the west, were 
prin! hom ne New England hive, who had led 
phe van in the march of emigrants towards the set- 
ting sun. There was a time when the tract of the 
country from the Genesee to the Niagara was to 
hem the “Great West.” The same race of men 
who settled that rich country had afterwards cross- 
ed the mighty lakes, and peopled what is now ‘‘the 
Great West.” 

He gave a statistical abstract of the commerce of 
Chicago, its steamers, and other vessels, and the 
aggregate amount of its products, which he gives as 
g5,000,000 for the last year. The men who have 
“ccomplished all this, and who have ploughed up 
the before-neglected soil of the prairies, are the de- 
scendants of Yankees. 


On the great questions which are to enlist the 
attention of this convention, however, the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, would find themselves associ- 
ated with many others, in whose veins flowed dif- 
ferent blood, and sprung from different sources, but 
ail uniting here, and forming one great brotherhood. 
There were questions in which they all had com- 
mon interest, and which they would urge onward to 
triumphant success, with acommon zeal. We must 
have safe and good harbors on our western lakes.— 
He had lately travelled over the length and breadth 
of Wisconsin. It had seemed to him to be one vast 
wheat field, and this wheat needed and must have a 
safe pathway over the stor ny and perilous lakes, to 
the hungry east, and to starving E irope. 

He alluded to the great delay often suffered on the 
St. Clair Flats, and the loss of time and danger oc 
easioned by the many perils and obstructions of our 
jake navigation. 


He spoke also of the clause in the constitution 
relative to the protection of commerce and thought 
it was evident, that the same provision, which pro- 
vided for the protection of our commerce upon the 
ocean, applied with equal force and propriety to our 
inland commerce. 


THOMAS CORWIN’S SPEECH. 


Tom. Corwin was loudly called for from all parts 
of the assemblage. With his proverbial and cha- 
racteristic modesty, he seemed anxious to hide him- 


self among the crowd, but he was too well known, | the west. 


and being speedily discovered, was fairly lifted from 
hisseat, and forced to the stand. He was greeted 


with an outburst of applause, which showed how | portion 
deeply seated were the admiration and respect all | Titory. 


feltforthe Wagon Boy of Ohio—Mr. Corwin said: 


He would have been most happy could he be | 


excused from answering at this time, to the impe 
| rative call which had brought him before the audi 
ence. 
preceded him, and united with his tribute to Purt- 
tans; one of whom he presumed the gentleman was 
himself. [A laugh.] As for himself, he thought it 
must be evident to every one who saw him from a 
prima facie view, that he could not be descended 
from the same stock. [A laugh ] It almost seemed 
a8 if he was brought forward directly after the Rey. 
gentleman, to produce a sort of discord, by compa 
rison. Yet however much we may have been in- 


formuch that elevates and ennobles the west, he 
Would venture to say that if any one would enter 
the interior of Iilinois and lowa, he would find 
many of the strong armed sons of Pennsylvania, 
many from the good old state of Kentucky, and 
uge swarms (turning to Mr. Ajlen) from Ohio. 
Gentlemen have all heard of Ohio—he resided 
there himself—if they doubted the existence of such 
& place, and would put him upon the stand, he would 
prove itto them—yet there are some in our wide 
World who have nota very clear wea of it. He once 
meta Frenchman who complained bitterly of our 
i plomats He enquired whut was the matter with 
ee they not dignified and gentlemanly in 
oe — Yes, but they spoke no language 
. - hat, not their own mother vernacular?— 
ihe ley spoke a kind of patois; he believed they 
ailed it Ohio. [A laugh.] 
ont a of the involuntary impulse which had 
ey rs sean from all parts of the Union, men 
a this - est respectability and most exalted worth. 
al rA ——_ he meant by no means to be egotisti- 
eee es They had here united in forming a 
i oe ate of the American people. It is a far no- 
~ ao than conquering distant nations with 
blessings rte <a thus to assembie to secure the 
“ a a free government. There is no people 
woe Wide heaven who would have exhibited 
iittatirea eee and true an estimate of 
speed uth. — This impulse had moved men from 
- partof the land to the gathering point. 
distant Massachusetts, from the city of 


Away from 
i m “ 
ng, Chant princes, the old Bay State has sent her 















































/have sooner 
He complimented the Rev. gentleman who | 


| 
| 


] 


|}accorded to our 
debted to the hardy and noble sons of New England | 


And from the old colony of William Penn, come 
representatives to this congress of American people, 
without any per diem allowance, or mileage, to 
marry the good old drab city of Philadelphia to the 
young city of Chicago. 

And from distant Savannah comes one, to learn 
here whether our glorious republic is destined to be 
composed of widely disjointed fragments, or whe- 
ther itis to become, and remain united until the 
‘‘jast syllable of recorded time.” 

Was not this a noble congress? He had been for 
many years a member of another congress, but could 
he transplant this one to the ten miles square, he 
would gladly swap the old one for it. 

Congress has power to regulate commerce be 


wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, a distance of 1,000 
miles, crossing lake after lake, stretehing away in 
their magnificent length, would not one naturally 
think that this might be called commerce? But no, 
that is a mistake, we are told. What is it then, my 
brother? Why that is trade. [A laugh.] But if you 
send the same cargo from New York to N. Orleans, 
what is it then? Weill, then it is commerce. Why is 
it not in the first instance as well as in the last? Oh! 
it is not on salt water. [A laugh.] 

He begged gentlemen would notice this nice dis- 
tinction between commerce and trade. 
gaged in business upon salt water it is commerce. 
upon fresh water then it is trade. [A laugh.) 

Such is the beautiful construction of that clause in 
the constitution, as given to it in various parts of the 
Union. If you are desirous of knowing the con- 
struction of that clause, recollect! you are not to 
ask the opinion of some able lawyer or erudite states 
man, but you must seek some distinguished chemist 
and have the water carefully analyzed to discover 
whether it is salt, or fresh. [A laugh.] 


It would be interesting to inquire what influence 
commerce has had in producing the success of your 
own good city, and in building up the abodes of 





wild savage ruled your prairie land. Without com 
merce, it would never have existed, and we should 
net be assembled here to-day. Commerce and Chris 
| tianity have marched hand in band—the pioneers of 
[t 1s commerce which binds up and en- 
larges a nation. Countries are prosperous, as ap 
almost universal rule, exactly in the relative pro- 
of the seaboard to the inland extent of ter- 
Africa at this day is as dai:k and desolate as 
ever; her seaboard is only 1 square mile to 900 in- 
land. Even our New England, without commerce, 
notwithstanding her stern an! heroic sons, would 
become barbarous than what she ts 








now. 

He spoke of the future greatness of the country 
between the east and the Rocky Mountains—it would 
at no distant day become the arbiter of the destinies 
of the republic—it would make our presidents, aad 
enact our laws. (Turning to Mr. Allen.) It is well, 
sir, that you have come among us to see your future 
masters—(a laugh)—its rights will be mittained; 
the ballot box will secure us the saine privileges 
brethren. 1 have never seen a 
disease in the body politic that could not be cured 
by the ballot box. Shall treasure be poured out ‘or 
the ocean mariner? and shall not a dollar be given to 
remove impediments from our lakes and rivers? No, 
we do not believe this. ‘The same indomitable en 
ergy that brought our Pilgrim fore-fathers through 
the snows of winter, and the perils of the deep, is 





fast bringing their descendants hitherward, with their | 


nolions. [A laugh.] 


He need not argue more on this occasion. Every 
man present had an opinion in accordance with his 
own. In this congress there would not be a disseat- 
ing voice. 

Let us not then allow any discord to creep into 
our councils, to mar the harmony of the present, or 
jeopard the vast interests of (he future. Let the 
bugles of party have no seund in this convention.— 
Let there be here, no whig, no demoecrat—nothing 
but Americans. Let us here form a new party, and 
let it be the boast of us ali in future years, thal we 
aided harmoniously in urging on this great move- 
ment. 

Turning to Mr. Wentworth, the representative in 
congress from this disirict, he continued: 

Gentlemen, when he aud | can agree on any sub- 
ject, there must be harmony. He had the pleasure 
to know that that gentleman was warmly enlisted in 
favor of the objects of this convention. He might 
sav, he was latifudinous upon the subject: perhaps 
this was owing to his longitude. He goes his whole 
length. [A laugh.] 

If any of the empires on earth injure or assail us, 
we are ready to arm ourselves to the teeth, and forth 














to do-battle; to spend immense treasures, and draw 


civilization where, but yesterday as it were, the | 
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| upon all our resources; but here on these lakes, and 
|In our western rivers, thousands of lives are lost, 
more than have fallen in the Mexican war, for want 
of a small appropriation. A single ship of the line 
destined to protect our foreign commerce, costs us 
more than a million of dollars. The same gallant 
|ship which bore the name of his own state, Ohio 
cost a million and a half of dollars. Four of these 
ships have cost us more than has been expended for 
our western harbors since the formation of our go- 
| vernment. Every gun that you will find on board 


these ships costs you fourteen thousand dollars.— 


| Would it not be better to take some of these fourteen 
| thousands and improve our harbors at Chicago, Mil+ 





c | waukee, and other places, or to remove snags and 
tween the several states. If you send a cargo of | sawyers from the Ohio and Mississippi? 


} 


It is a curious fact that 82 per cent. of our reve- 
| nue have gone to supply our armies, our forts, and 
our ships, leaving 18 per cent. to be invested for the 
purposes of peace. He thought this state of things had 
| better be reversed. ‘There is no fear that this coun- 
try will be invaded. He did not think there was a 
| country in God’s creation which would invade a land 
| that the Yankees had already invaded. 
| He alluded also to the fact that these obstructions 
| of the lakes reacted to the great injury of the far- 
mer, as well as commercial men. If the farmer 


If we are en | raises any more produce than he desires to use hime 
If | self, he wants a good market for the surplus. 


lf he 
cannot sell his produce to advantage he is prevented 


from giving good education to his sons and daughters 
who are to be the future voters and the future mo- 
thers in the land. 

Our Union ought to be s0 connected and consoli- 
dated that all partscan be accessible to all. It should 
be bound together, hooped round with railroads, as 
with iron ribs. The true definition of a common- 
wealth is that land where all parts are equally pro- 
tected, and equally accessible. 

It is said that Thomas Jefferson violated the con- 
.| stitution to acquire Louisiana; his design being to 

| prevent, what he feared might take place—that the 








| west at some future day would seek to divide the 
| Union, making the Alleghanies the separating line. 
lf a railroad had then extended from east to west 
we should not have feared to acquire Louisiana for 
any such reason. ‘The sons of the Pilgriins will look 
outupon Asia, and have commercia! associations 
with her. If proper appropriations are not made to 
bind the growing west, to the distant east, these 
swarming Puritans will build up on the shores of the 
Pacific an independent republic of Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

But this great work on which we are engaged will 
be accomplished. Since these same Puritans have 
taken it in hand, they will never rest, nor sleep until 
it is done. 

He thanked God that he had the assurance in this 
vast and intelligent assemblage that the hopes of the 
west were notto be disappointed. 





On the second day of the convention, Hon. Andrew 
| Stewart, of Pa., and D. D. Field, E g-, of N. York 
city, addressed the convention. Their remarks we 
find in the Buffalo Advertiser. 





REMARKS OF HON. ANDREW STEWART. 
He was conscious that his voice was not of suffi- 
cient strength to be heard by such acres of people. 
He thought that he had better retire, (no, no gO on.) 
He expressed the hope that the deliberations of the 
conveation would result in lasting advantage to the 
interests of the whole Union, and effect a radical 
change of feeling in regard to the important qes- 
tions which had brought them together. This ought 
to be accomplished—it will be accomplished. — It 
was said yesterday by the distinguished zenileman 
from Ohio, that the west would eventually be able to 
demand its rights, and receive its just awards of the 
ballot box. He believed that gentleman said in fifty 
years the west would rule the whole country. He 
would go farther. He would say that the time had 
already come. If the west were duly represented 
on the floors of congress, according to iis populaticn 
its harbor and river bills could be cariied by a two 
|third’s vote. They wiil have this representation 
Bot in fifty years, bul in two years. ‘I'he census of 
| 1850 would give it to tiem, and in 1850 the consti- 
|tulional right of the west to claim protection and 
| assistance irom ihe general government will be firm- 
ly established. Why was it that the west had here- 
tofore been neglected, aud foreign commerce alone 
been protected? It was because in the years that 
are gone, the Atlantic seaboard was everything, and 
the west was nothing. ‘Therefore, the Allantic sea 
board got everything and the west Nothing. Bat 
the time has now come when this state of things 16 
nearly reversed. He could only hope that when the 
west gol the power it must, it would not retaliate 
/and as the Atlantic seaboard had done, take : 
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thing. He ventured the prediction, and he lad good | give congress authority to buy up all the wheat, corn, 
grounds on which to found it, that at the very next ‘and other grain in the country, and thus whenever it 


session of congress, a liberal bill would be passed | choose, to control the market. 


for the harbors and rivers of the west. A bill of 
this nature was lately brought forward by Mr. Bagby, 
in the United States senate, and but six votes were 
cast against it. They were then safe in the senaty, 
and you will be safein the house also. He expressed 
his delight and gratification in viewing the mighty 
west: vast as his imagination had painted it, he had 
no apprehension of its power and extent, until he 
had seen with his own eyes. 

He took up the train of thought pursued by Mr. 
Corwin, that our ships, forts and armies had received 
nearly all the sppropriations granted from the natior.- 
al treasury, and asked if any reflecting mind could 
believe that this was a right state of things. He 
said if the power of internal improvements be denied 
tothe general government, the money of the west, 
like its majestic rivers, would pour forth in endless 
streams to the Atlantic, no solitary dollar returning. 
Eminent men have doubted the constitutional power 
of government to render you necessary aid and to 
grant you appropriations. They tell us we must be 
national, not local. What isitto be national! Con- 
gress has power to regulate and facililate commerce 
among the several states—congress has this power, 
and a majority of both houses of congress having 
passed a bill for any improvement, whether of a riv- 
er, a road, or a harbor, that bill is made by that ma 
jority a national bill. The power to pass such bills 
as as clear as any power possessed by the general 
government. Shall the power to levy taxes upon 
the people—to make wars—equip navies, and garri- 
gon forts be given to this government, and the power 
to pass bills to improve, bless and aggrandize the 
country be denied. He could not so understand the 
American constitution. In closing his remarks Mr. 
Stewart pledge: himselfto be always, as le always 


whole country, and he believed that the objects of 
this great convention were for the interests of the 
whole confederated states. 





REMARKS OF D. D. FIELD. 


Mr. Field had not expected to be called upon to 
speak, except in reference to resolutions, which he 
believed were to be offered to the convention. He 
had come here in good faith, to carry out the legiti- 
mate objects of this convocation. He wasready to 


do so now, but farther than that, he was not ready | ground. 
He could assure them, if | in the convention, and a strong desire evinced to have 


to advance a single step. 


I admit the consti- 
tution has power to P ony all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into effect other laws, Well, what 
laws are wanted to carry into effect the law to reg- 
ulate commerce? You want laws directing that lizht 
houses shall be built along yourshores: buoys placed 
where it is necessary, and obstructions removed.— 
All these are necessary to regulate commerce, bat 
these laws might not make it constitutional for the 
general government to grant appropriations to build 
harbors where there are none. Do they? (Yespyes, 
from the crowd.) If that ground is claimed, he for 
one would not go with them. They claimed more 
than was their rightor due. Government had no 
right under the provisions of this clause of the con- 
Stitution to create new commerce. It was evident 
that there was a large majority here of one way of 
thinking; but he could tell gentlemen there were 
many people who are not here, who also thiak, and 
it was well for them to be cautious and prudent in 
their proceedings. 


It was not right that our government, like the an- 
cient potentates of the old world, should order har- 
bors to be scooped out wherever and whenever they 
chose; thus making commence wherever it might 
suit its pleasure. Such powers as these belonged 
exclusively to state authority. It did not belong to 
the government except in the territories. (A voice 
from the crowd required Mr. Field’s opinion whether 
government had a right to improve the Illinois river?) 
Yes, the Illinois river runs through two states—(no, 
no,a laugh.) It is not to be expected that n entire 
stranger would know the whole geography of your 
state—he would say if the Illinois river bears on its 
bosom only the commerce of Illinois, then govern- 
ment has no right to meddle with it, forthe clause 





had been, a firm friend to the best interests of the Pr Aven erage cs eral A oes MB ce Ty 


abstractions.”) He asked if he was dealing abstrac- 
tions—well, their forefathers shed their blood on the 
fields of the revolution for an abstraction, a pream- 
ble, and now the wings of our eagle stretch froma the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, and shade a hemisphere.— 
He told gentlemen that they had now heard his sen- 
timents, and he believed that the greater portion of 
their common country were with him in maintaining 





a strict construction of the constitution—and they 
were not to be driven, or choked, or compelled in 
| ety way fromm what they believed to be the true 
There was much excitement at this time 


they were prepared to support the jatitudinous meas- | Mr. Field take his seat, but that gentleman, with 
ures just promulgated and advocated by the gentle- | commendable energy and dignity, maintained his 


man who had preceded him, the great questions which | place. 


should command the attention of the convention 
would merge into mere party issues, and engender 
party strife. He had himself no doubt that our in- 
Jand Jakes and rivers, as well as our sea board, were 
included in the same category under the clause in 
the constitution providing far the regulation of com- 
merce. But there he stopped, and denied in toto 
that the general government had a right to put its 
hands into the public treasury, and hand over money 
wherever and whenever a harbor is wanted in some 
section of the country. He desired to explain what 
he conceived to be the powers of the constitution in 
relation to these subjects. There are two clauses 
in the constitution which he would repeat. 

Ist. Congress shall have power to collect taxes, 
duties, and imports, and to promote general welfare, 
&e. 

Qd. Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce, with foreign nations, between the several 
states, and among the Indian trives. 

He believed the constitutional power under which 
they were to act, was contained in the first of these 
clauses, under tie head of to promote the general 
welfare, and nol, as many seemed to think, under the 
second. ‘The constitution invested certain powers 
in congress, to levy taxes, establish post roads, &c. 
For such legitimate purposes as these congress had 
powers to raise money. Ifthe west desire apprepri- 
ations, let thein look tu the constitution. Li it gives 
them power, then they will receive appropriativns. 
If it does not give them power, then they ought not, 
and would nol receive them. Give congress uolim- 
jted authority to levy taxes, Imposts, &e. and to dis- 
burse money when and where it pleases, and you 
grant them tvo much. He was opposed to this ab- 
solute control. He desired to speak of the second 
clause he had repeated. Congress has pewer to 
rezulate commerce with foreign nations, between 
the several states, and among Sndian tribes. Re- 
collect!—the power is given to regulate, not to create. 
Here is a wide difference. What 1s the meaning of 
the term to regulate commerce? It is to establish 
jaws and rules to determine when, where and by 
whom itis to be carried on. No tarther. If it gran- 


ted the power some gentlemen would claim, it would | 


He said he had not appeared upon that stand 
at his own desire, he was there in answer to a call 
'from the convention, and he doubted not he would 
be permitted to close his remarks. He wished to 
be understood. itwas his opinion that government 
had just as clear a right to build a breakwater in 
Lake Michigan, as in Delaware Bay, but they had 
no rigut to be continually scooping out new harbors 
in all parts of the country, wherever local feeling 
might desire one to be made. (A voice, can the 
government clear out the Otto?) They had been 
told that the valley of the Mississippi was to be the 
rulerofthe Republic. ‘hat if government would 
not grant, they woald soon be able to demand and 
take. ‘Ihe very fact that this mighty vailey was 
to rule the Republic, makes it very important that 
the west should guard with strict justice the com- 
mon rights of the whole country; unless itdoes, what 
willeventually become of the smaii state of N. Y., 
and the still smailer New England States? The 
world is watching for the solution of the problem 
we are solving ou this western continent, whether 
our free institutions can be maintained or not. No 
one believes (hal our government could last ten years 
were it a consolidated government. It is our free 
and incependent stale sovereignties which stand like 
eterna! barriers to check assumption and repel ag- 
gression. ‘hey kuow little of history, whe think 
that a great government, stretching from the Atian- 
tic to the Pacilic, can be governed and controlied by 
anything but an Emperor and bis Satraps, unless the 
reserve rights of the states are firmly guarded, and 
constitutional guaranties constantly maintained.— 
When our fathers sat down in Pniladelphia, under 
the presidency of the father of his country they en- 
acted such jaws us they deemed necessary fur the 
preservation of this conniry, leaving other necessary 
regulations for the action of the several states. ‘hey 
have made such regulations, aud now letus stand by 
the constitulion. So jung as you cherish good faith 
towards us of the east, we shali feel safe, not be- 
cause you have not the power to injure us, but be- 
bause you have vot the right. ‘I'he time will come 
when lilinois will be as anxious to guard against 
infractions of the constitution, as Massachusetts or 


ee, 
you will be governed fifty years hence, when [ili 
will have become more potent than half the _ 
pires of the earth. The time will come whe, 
will not want to vole away the treasures of 
state, to states which are yet to add stars — 
banner, far towards Hudson’s Bay or by the pig 
ern iethmus. Keep government within its strictey: 
limits, and all will be well with the Republic. . 
SEE EOE ROPER i 
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VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, PREPARED BY Avryo, 

RITY OF THE DELEGATION FROM THE CITY op gp 

LOUIS, FOR THE USE OF THE CHICAGO CONVaNTi0y 

oF juLy 5, 1847. 

The people of the city of St. Louis, hail with gq). 
isfaction, the assemblage of a general conventiog 
with reference to the great interests of interior com. 
merceand navigation. From such commerce and na. 
vigation St. Louis derives its origin, its increase, ang 
its future hopes of greatness. In such it has lived 
flourished and suffered, until experience has given 
it full knowledge of their nature, and a clear appre. 
hension of their capacities, (heir deficiencies, anq 
their relations, 

The people of St. Louis are an integral portion of 
the great republican family of the United States, and 
while they hold themselves ever ready to discharge 
the duties devolving upon them, as members of the 
Union, yet they claim their proportion of its advant. 
ages. Their geographical position, is that of the 
heart of the great central valicy of the North Ameri. 
can conlinent. A valley, extending through 2] de 
grees of latitude, embracing every variety of climate 
and soil, production and pursuit: a valley, just begin. 
ning to smile in its redemption from a state of na. 
ture, yet inviling to its ample bosom the outpourings 
of every over-crowded community of the world, and 
offering to return to the hand of improvement, sup- 
plies for unnumbered millions of the human race— 
Nature has, ina remarkable degree, endowed the 
soil with vegetable fertility and mineral riches; ex- 
hibited a surface adapted to every taste and want, 
and cut it with peculiar streams susceptible of appli 
cation to various species of industry, and to the uses 
of a magnificent commerce, holding in one embrace, 
the productions of the northern and southern limits 
of the temperate zone. 

This vast area, this fat and fertile valley, compre 
hended between the sources of the Mississippi on the 
north, and the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the Alleghanies 
en the east, though but recently a wilderness, alrea 
dy embraces eleven entire states, and parts of two 
others, and two territories; and is busy with the ia 
dustry, and burdened with the immediate support 
and alli the earthly interests of half the ne 
the United States of North America. Comprising 
within its limits, 1,200,000 square miles, or 768,000, 
QUO of acres, its importance can no more be calcu 
lated than that of the Union itself. [ts influence 
must be co-extensive with the habitable globe, of 
which it will be the garden and the granary; gig 
beyond the United States, of which it must become 
the seat of empire, the source of vitality, the diadew 
of pride, the base of their pyramid of grandeur. The 
Creator of the universe has no where on the face of 
the earth, spread more lavishly the means of humal 
prosperity, or stamped more legibly the lineamenls 
of beautiful and convenient adaptation to the wall 
and necessities of mankind. Visit it not with the 
evils of bad government; obstruct not the hand of ia | 
provement within it; stay not the tide of population 
pouring in upon its bosum; and let its broad sci 
receive that proportion of population which voxes 
the soil ol the kingdom of Great Britain,* and tbe 
bountiful giver of this great and good gift, will smile 
from Heayen upon a happy family of more thao 
millions of human beings. Indeed, looking forws 
for 60 years, for an increase of population keeping 
pace with the ratio of the past 60 years, (tit cs 
doubling every 10 yenrs,) the world would mage 
the year 1907, (60 years hence) swarming \0 | 
valley, more (han 640 millions of inhabitants. . 
astunishing result, Las (or its demonstration, or 
statistical history of the country, though It — 
seem scareely possible thal the past ratio of age 
can be maintained. At the first census (1790) " 
population of the valley of the Mississipp' di 
exceed 200,000. In 18U0, it had increased 1,000 
560,000; in 1810, to 1,370,000; 10 1820, to 2,58 wy 
in 1830, to 4,190,000; in 1840, to 6,370,000; ert 
1847, according to the preceding average 
increase, it exceeds 10,520,000. In the year ‘ 
according to such ratio, it will exceed 12 mi 














*The kingdom of Great Britain contain 
square miles, 74,688,000 acres, and a populatio 
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and be about equal to the population of all the At- 

tic states. ; , we 

The history of Missouri alone, however, exhibits 
g still more extraordinary increase. In 1771, the 

jation was 7433] in 1799, it was 6,005; in 1810, 

0 20,845; n 1820, it was 66,586; in 1830, it was 
140,455; in 1840, it was 383,702; and according to the 
sattie ratie of increase, (173 per cent decennially,) it 
is in 1847, 825,074, being an increase of over 16 per 
cent per annum. But while the decennial increase 
of Missouri, was 173 per cent, that of Illinois was 
902, Mississippi 175, Michigan 555, and Arkansas 
921 per cent. ; 

The commerce and agriculture of this Valley 
exhibit a growth as surprising as that of its popula- 


"The first schooner of the northern lakes, ‘the 
Griffin,” in 1769, was freighted with the first combi- 
nation of cou mercial enterprise and settlement that 
reached the Valley of the Mississippi. Thus the 
rivers of the Valley owe to the great lakes, the intro- 
duction of commerce and population. 

From that period up to the purchase ef Louisiana 
in 1803, and even later, the fur trade of the French 
immigrants with the Indians constituted a leading 

rsuit of the inhabitants, especially of the upper 
half of the Valley of the Mississippi. ‘These im- 
mense rivers and lakes were navigated from Quebec, 
on the St. Lawrence, to the Yellow Stone, on the 
Missouri, by bark canoes, and the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, connecting the lakes with the Mississippi, 
were a chief thoroughfare of the trade. 

Next to the canoe came the Mackinaw boat, car- 
rying 1500 weight co 3 tons, and then the keel boat 
or barge of 30 to 40 tons. The first appearance of 
the keel boat, in the Mississippi, above the mouth of 
the Ohio, of which we have any account, was in 
1751, when a fleet of boats, commanded by Bossu, a 
capiain of French marines, ascended as far as Fort 
Chartres. This enterprise also, was the first to as 
certain, by experience, sumething of the nature of 
the navigation of the Mississippi. One of the boats, 
“the St. Louis,” struck a sand bar above the mouth 
of the Ohio, was unladen and detained two days.— 
Three days after, says the traveller, ‘*my boat ran 
against a tree, of which the Mississippi is full;’’} 
“ihe shock burst the boat, and such a quantity ol 
water got in that it sunk in Jess than an hour’s time.” 
Tnis was probably the first boat snagged on the 
Mississippi. Fiom three to four months was the 
time consumed at this period, and for many years 
aflerwards in a voyage from New Orleans to the 
settlements in the vicinily of St. Louis; a voyage oc- 
cupying a steamboat in 1819 twenty-seven days! bul 
which of late has been accomplished in jess thas four 
days! 

The annual average value of the fur trade of upper 
Louisiana for fifteen successive years ending in 1804 
amounted to $203,750. That part of the province 
alsoexported some ljead, salt, beef and pork—the 
Indian goods coming from Canada, those for domes- 
lic consumption from Puiladelphia and Baltimore; 
groceries from New Orieans, and hardware in small 
boats {rom the Ohio river. The annual exports from 
the lower part of the Mississippi Valley for the year 
1802, amounted to about $2,160,000, and the imports 
to avout $2,500,000; the exports consisting of sugar, 
colton, rice, indige, furs and peltries, lead, lumber, 
cattle, horses, beef and pork, tar and pitch. For the 
year 1846, the receipts at N. Orleans from the upper 
country amounted to $77,193,464. 

At the period of the introduction of steam upon the 
Mississippi in 1817, the whole commerce from New 

tleans to the upper eountry, was transported in 
about twenty barges of an average of 100 tons each, 
and making but one trip in a year. ‘lhe number of 
kee! boats on the Ohio was estimated at 160, carry- 
ing Wurty tous each. ‘The total tonnage was esti- 
mated at between 6,000 and 7,0U0. 

{no 1834, the number of steamboats on the Missis- 
Sipp! aud its tributaries was 230, and their tonnage 
equal to about 39,000. 


— the nudhber was 285, with a tonnage of 
In 1842, the number was 450, and, estimating their 
urden at an average of 2U0 tons each, their lounage 
was 90 000. 


oon the number was estimated at 672, tonnage, 


lu addition to the steamboats, there are estimated 


lo be employed on the same rivers, about 4,000 keel 
and flat boats. 


~~. 
tHutchins. 


peri By this accident, 1 lost all 1 had; I ran the risk of 
it oe 'oo; tor I had thrown myself in a pirogue, but 
Bel; = 80 full of goods saved from the wreck that it over- 
dena ae soldiers were drowned, and I should have 

Sd the same fate had it not been for a generous 


anz 


leaped i: Who, not fearing the severity of the season, 
‘nto the water and seized me by my riding coat. 


{ Bussu, vol. ¥, p. 114. 
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Fer the year 1844, the enrolled and licensed steam- 
boat tonnage of the western rivers was reported by 
the secretary of the treasury at 144,150, which, at 
an average of 210 tons§ for each boat, gives 686 
steamboats for that year. 

By a subsequent report from the same source, the 
tonnage had increased by the last of June, 1845, to 
159,713, making the number of boats 789. 

A report from the same authority, for 1846, exhi- 
bits the steamboat tonnage enrolled and licensed at 
the several districts named below, as follows: 





New Orleans, 180,504 .81 
St. Louis, 22,425 .92 
Pittsburg, 17,162 .94 
Cincinnati, 15,312 .86 
Louisville, 8,172 .26 
Nashville, 2,809 .23 
Wheeling, 2,666 .76 
Total, 249 054 .77 tens. 


Applying the average above adopted to this ton- 
nage, the number of steamboats upon the western 
rivers in 1846, is demonstrated to have been 1,190. 
Regarding the value per ton to be $65, which is lower 
than has heretofore been estimated, and we have as 
the aggregate value of these boats, the sum of $16,- 
188,561. Supposing them to run 220 days in the 
year, at the cost of $125 per day for each boat, and 
the annual expense of running 1,190 boats appears 
to be $32,735,000. Estimating the average number 
of persons employed on each boat at 35 gives a total 
of 41,650 persons actually employed upon the steam- 
boats of the valley of the Mississippi. To this we 


may add the estimated number of 4,000 keel and | 


flat boats, embracing in their employment 20,000 
souls, and costing to build and navigate them, $1,- 
380,000. 


We are now enabled to form a table, showing the 
cost of river transportation in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi: 

Cost of running 1,190 steamboats, 


$32,725,000 
Insurance on $16,188,561, at 12 per 


cent., 1,942,627 
Interest on $16,188,561, at six per 

cent., 971,313 
Wear and tear of boats,24 percent, 3,885,254 
Tolls on the Louisville and Portland 

canal, 250,000 
Cest of flat boats, (included because 

sacrificed at N. O.) 1,380,000 





Total cost of transportation, annually, $41,154,194 


It is impossible to estimate the number of persons 
among whom, for wages, wood, coal, boat stores, 
provisions, &c., this almost incredible sum of forty- 
one millions of dollars is annually distributed. Suf- 
fice it to say, more or less of it reaches every family 
and every cabin, situated upon a double coast of ri- 
ver navigation, extending over 15,000 miles; while, 
as a tax, it fails, not insensibly, upon every producer 
and consumer in the entire valley. It affects the 
producer, because the cos: of getting his crops to 
market lessens the profit he is enabled to realize, 
and the same impediments to the returns increases 
the cost of the necessaries he purchases for con- 
sumption. This great cost is a tax upon the sur 
plus produce, enterprize, industry and trade of the 
country. 


The commeree of a country that can flourish un- 
der such a burden of taxation must evidently be very 
large. The extent of it is sueh, indeed, as is not 
generally apprehended. In fact, in estimating 11 
from the surest data, the results to which our figures 
carry us almost stagger our own belief. Yet our 
conclusions carnot be avoided. 

We have 1,190 steamboats, carrying 249,054 tons. 
On the supposition that, upon an average, each boat 
makes 20 trips (40 voyages) a year, the whole are 
capable of carrying annually 9,962,160 tons. Adding 
to this the freights of 4,000 Mat boats, carrying an 
average of 75 tons each, making 300,000 tons more, 
we have an aggregate annual tonnage of 10,252,160. 
It may be insisted that the boats do not always carry 
full freights; they evidently carry enough to make 
their business an active and profilable one, while the 





(The cost of running a@ steamboat on the western 


rivers is siz times greater than the cost incurred upon 
For proof of this: ‘The capital invested in the 
vessels of the Upper Lakes is estimated at $6,000,000, 
and the cost of running thein (exclusive of insurance and 

5 is stated to be about $1,750,000, 


the lakes. 


interest on the capital,) 1 
or about one-third of their value. 
in the steamboats of the Valley of the 


more than double their value. 


$We have adopted this average from the experience 
There were 251 steamboats 


of St. Louis for 1846. ' 
engaged in the trade of St. Louis that year, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 53,867, or 210 tons te each boat. 


The capital invested 
ississippi is 
$16,188,561, and the cost of running them (exclusive of 
insurance and interesi) ic estimated at $32,725,000, or 


amount they discharge at N. Orleans alone requires 
the services of 2,085 vessels, to export from that 
city the surplus beyond its own consumption.* The 
value of western products received at New Orleans 


from the interior for the last 5 years, including the 
present, is as follows: 


1842-43, $53,728,054 
1843-44, 60,094,716 
1844-45, 57,199,122 
1845-46, 77,193,464 
1846-47, (estimated,) 84,912,810 


Showing an annual average increase of over 10 
per cent. 

An equal amount, it is supposed, finds its way to 
the Atlantic cities through Pittsburg and the lakes 
and eanals of the interior. . 

There is to be added to these sums the shipments 
from one port to another of the west, for home con- 
sumption, of the products of our manufactories, and 
other results of skill, industry and capital. An in- 
telligent committee at Cincinnati, in 1844, estimated 
the whole of this interchange of commodities at an 
aggregate of seventy millions of dollars. Estimating 
its annual increase at 10 per eent., it is now equal to 
$93,000,000. 

Thus we have of the domestic products of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi annually put afloat upon its 
waters, a total of $262,825,620. 

The returns, or imports of specie, bullion and 
goods, from the Atlantic states and foreign countries, 
by all routes, are estimated as equivalent to the va- 
lue of our exports of domestic produce. Then we 
have as the grand aggregate value of the commerce 
annually afloat upon the navigable waters of the 
Mississippi, the sum of $432,651,240, being nearly 
double the amount of the whole f. reign commerce of 
the United States.} 

To such an extent has the commerce of this val- 
ley grown, while yet in iis infancy. Whocan com- 
prehend its magnitude when the banks of our streams 
shall be populated to the density of the old world, 
and the resources of the country shall be fully deve- 
loped? 

Transit and intercourse are greatly facilitated 
| throughout the entire valley by navigable streams of 
unequalled abundance and extent. They afford a 
continuous navigation, variously computed at from 
10,000 to 15,000 miles, offering with their two banks, 
a coast for landing and shipments, of double the dist- 
ance, whatever that may be. The character of these 
| riveis has been often described, and is wel! known. 
None are more rapid and dangerous than the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri, obstructed as they aften are, 
not only “y sandbars and occasivnal rocks, but by 
timbers of all shapes and sizes, presented in every 
variety of position. ‘I‘he most dangerous are con- 
| cealed logs and stumps and sharp pvinted snags, or 

trees firmly planted in the bed of the river at one end, 
while the other is just near enough to the surface to 
be concealed from the pilot’s view, and at the same 
lime at a depth well suited to bring it into fatal col- 
lision with any boat that attempts to pass over.— 
These dangers seen and unseen render night naviga- 











*ixports ef New Orleans, foreign and 
coastwise, 1845, 

Exports of New Oileans, foreign and 
coastwise, 1846, 

Increase in 1846, 


$47,361,310 84 


57,499,507 U8 
10,138,096 24 
tT his is not an unwarranted supposition. The exports 


of a few of the principal towus on tie lakes in 1846, were 
as follows: 


Cleveland, Ohio, $7,040,402 
Erie, Pa., 1,073,246 
Michigan, from al] ports, 4,647,608 
Chicago, forthe year 1845, 1,500,000 
Receipts by canals and railroads, at 

Toledo, O., 3,519,067 
At Buffalo, 1845, flour, bbis., 1,291,233 
At Butialo, bushels wheat 3,613,569 
At Buffalo, lbs. bacon 2,220,673 
At New Orleans, 1846, flour, bbls. 837 985 
At New Orleans, bbls., and sacks whheat, 403,786 
At New Orleans, Ibs. bacon, 492,700 


Exports of Pittsburg, east, 1847.—The amounts of 
freighis shipped from Pittsburgh easiward, from the 15th 
of March to the 3lst of May, or this present year, not in- 
cluding the shipments of the 3ist, is registered at 73,- 
936,390 lbs., conveyed in 1,300 canaj boais. Frem the 
opening of the canal in 1846 to the Ist of June of that 
year, the amount transported eastward was 40,109,820 
ibs., conveyed in 939 boats—showing an excess fur the 
present year, thus far, over a similar period last year, of 
33,826,570 lbs. A single item will give point to the ex- 
position of this canal trade. From the 15th of March, 
1847, to Ist of May, 1847, there were shipped eastward on 
the canal 64,042 barrels of flour. ‘The item of pork for 
the same period of little over six weeks shows 22,62) 
barrels; bacon, 4,073,538 Ibs.; Jard, 3,729,534 |bs.; hemp, 
1,323,988 lbs.; tobacco, 975,148 ibe. 














timports of the U. States for 1845-6,  $121,691,797 
Exports of a “ 1845-5, 113,483,516 
} Total, $235,180 313 
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tion terrific and frequently impracticable, excepting 
below the mouth of the Ohio in the lower Mississip 

pi, where, since the employment of snag boats, night 
navigation has been practised. These obstructions 
are the heaviest drawbacks upon the coumerce of 
the Mississippi Valley, inflicting annually, not only 
an extensive destruction of boats and cargoes, but a 
frightful loss of human life. It is to be regretted 
that no care is taken by the government to collect 
and preserve accurate statistical information in re- 
ference to these losses. We are obliged to gather 
together such items as float within our reach, and 
can only make an approximation to the actual truth 
of the case. 

From 1822 to 1827, the loss of property on the 
Ohio and Mississippi by snags alone, including steam 
and fat boats, and their cargoes, amounted to $1,- 
362,500. 

The losses on the same from 1827 to 1832, were 
reduced to $381,000, in consequence of the benefici- 
al service of several boats employed by the federal 
government in removing snags. Inthe yeae 1830, 
in consequence of the successful operation of the 
snag boats, nota single steamboat was lost by snags. 

From 1833 to 1838 inclusive, the secretary of the 
treasury reported forty steamboats snagged on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries—a number evidently 
much below the truth, and valued at $640,000. 

In 1839, the total less of boats reported was forty 
—of which twenty-one were snagged, and seven 
struck upon recks and other obstructions. Value of 
28 snagged, &c., $448,000. 


In 1840, the number snagged was twenty-one—va- | the roads. 


lue, $336,000. 


In 1841, whole number reported sunk 49—snagged | gable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. 


29—value $464,000. 
In 1842, the whole number reported lost was six- 
ty-eight. 


pally by snags. 
venteen months, there were seventy-two steam boats 
lost, valued at $1,200,000, besides their valuable 
cargoes. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The number snagged is not aseertained.— | as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to 
In the space of about one month succeeding the 11th | the cilizens of the United States, and those of any 
of September of that year, the losses on the Missis- | other state that may be admitted into the confedera- 
sippi between St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, | cy, without any tax, duty, or impost therefor.” And 
a distance of only 180 miles, were $234,000, princi- | as to the Mississippi itself, the congress of 1788, to 
Within the next succeeding se- | pacify the apprehensions of North Carolina, as to 


_coutroversy, resolved that they had no intention of 


In 1846, the whole number sunk or destroyed was | 


thirty six, with an aggregate tonnage of 7.507. Of 


{ 


this number, twenty four were sunk by snags, sunk. | 


en logs, or rocks, and valued at $697,500. To this 
sum, is to be added $36,487 as the estimated ex- 
pense of repairing sixty six steamboats, partially in 
jured in that year, and of fourteen flut and keel 


‘same jurisdiction, and the same obligation to keep 


boats Jost or injured, the value of eight of them | 


snagged. And when we take into the account the 
damage to cargoes saved, the expense of the labor 


of saving property endangered, the value of the time | ) 
fit of the public, because it happens to run through 


of pergous thrown out of employment, the losses by 
delays % ilie shippers and consignees, the aggregate 


those highways forthe benefit of the rest, than a 


actual loss cannot be Jess than one million of dollars | 


for 1846. 


The facts connected with Insurance, however, in- | 
Many of the | 


dicate a much heavier annual loss. 


could not improve it if it would, without the consent 


| 


insurance companies decline insuring the hulls of | 


boats, and risks are taken only on the best, and at 
rates varying from 12 to 15 percent. And if it be 


true, as is stated, that the insurers lose money at | 
the improvement of the river, or any other object. 


even those rates, then the lowest rate of insurance 
on hulls indicates a loss of $1,920,000 annually on 
the estimated investment of sixteen millions in the 
boats. 
the river, it would indicate an annual loss, if it were 
all insured, of $51,918,148. 


It is undoubtedly true, that there are lying Within | the ‘ ee tae ease 
prise in the territories west of the Mississippi, over 


the space of the 200 miles between the mouths of 
the Ohio and the Missouri rivers, the wrecks of over 
ninety steamboats. 

Taking the losses of the steamboats trading at St. 
Louis for the years 1841-'2 for his data, Mr. Cal 


On the estimated amount of commerce of | 


‘of the Mississippi Valley, including only Ohio, In- 
| 

| diana, 
| A:kansas, Wisconsin, and lowa, they hold unsold it 


houn has estimated§ “ihe annual aggregate loss of | 


boats navigating the Mississippi and its waters at the 
present time [1846] (estimating the number at 900, ) 
to be 107} from all causes; of which 57 would be 
from snags, rocks, and logs,’’ and makes the agzre- 


gate annual loss from snags, rocks, and logs, (ob- | 


structions susceptible of being removed,) $!,82U,- | 
their | 
/ product, in money, of the sales of the public lands, | 


200. 

There are other obstructions to the free naviga- 
tion of these national highways, which increase the 
losses endured. We allude to the injuries and de- 
tentions by sandbars, by the falls of the Olio, the 
cost of tolls at the Louisville and Portland canal, 
and the delays and dangers of the two rapids of the 
Upper Mississippi. Taking all into the account, it 
cannot be too high an estimate to put down the ac- 


| lowing 


| 
| 


| 


| 


tual Josses of the country, from removable obstruc- | 


tions in the national highways, at two millions of 








$U. S. Senate’s Doc. No, 410 29th congress, Ist ses- 
e010 


| 








This is probably not one third of the amount whieh 
has been at risk the present year. But, taking th 
lowest rate at which steamboat hulls are insured 
viz: 12 per cent., and we have the amount of o,. 
vernment property annually afloat on these waters 
subjected to a loss, as indicated by the rate of insu. 
rance, of $575,382 96, a sum sufficient to keep mora 
than twenty snags boats in operation a year. The 
general government lost $40,000 of public stores 
_and property, on their way to the army, in 1846 by 
the snagging of the steamboats “Ohio,” “Radnop» 
and ‘'Toneleuka.” The whole army of the north 
which has conquered the northern provinces of Mey. 
ico in the present war, were transported, as wel] as 
their pay and supplies, over 500 miles of the steam. 
boat navigation of the Missousi river. That river 
isthe channel of intercourse and correspondence 
not only with that army, but with all the Indian 
tribes of the west, as well as the new colonies of 
our citizens which are growing up in Oregon and 
California. The Ohio and the Mississippi have been 
essentially necessary to the government in trang. 
porting, during the present war, thousands of troops 
and quantitie# of ammunition, arms, army supplies, 
and money, for the ‘‘common defence” in Mexico, 
while the U. S. mail is annually transported in this 

alley over 737,801 miles,* by railroads and steam. 
boats, (the railroads being few, taking but a smal] 
portion.) And when we consider further that every 
steainboat has its crowd of passengers, representing 
every state, and perhaps connected with every coun- 
ty, in the Union, and that they go freighted with the 
produce of the west, and return with the manufac. 
tures of the east, who can say, with the least pro. 
priety, that the interests of the government and the 
welfare of the people of the United States are not 
involved in the commerce of the Mississippi river 
and its tribu aries.} 


Moreover, these navigable rivers are again made 
national highways by the constitution itself, in declar- 
ing that ‘-vessels bound to or from one state, shall 
not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in ano- 
ther.” This brings the commerce of the Missouri 
as fully within the regulating power of congress as 
that of the Missisippi or of the sea coast. Nor is 
it permitted to any state to impose duties on tonnage, 
All these rights are delegated to the federal govern- 
ment. Andcan it be possible that the states have 
given up all these means of improving their naviga- 
ble waters, without imposing any cor relative duty 
upon those wlio alone possess such rights and means? 
in the convention which framed the constitution of 
the United States, it was expressly moved that “no 
state shall be restrained from laying duties of ton- 
nage for the purpose of clearing harbors and erect 
ing light houses,”’{ and the m lion was rejected, ex- 
pressly on the ground that the power was included 
under the power ‘to regulate commerce.” The 
power of congress over this subject is therefore 
clear, unquestionable, and exclusive; is settled by the 
constitution, settled by the legislation of congress,and 
by the general opinion of the community, and ought 
not now to be “opened, clogged, cunditioned, or cit 
cumscribed.” 

Congress, exclusively, have the constitutional au- 
thority to regulate commerce, (which includes na- 
| vigation§) among the states and [ndian — — 
: ; the navguble waters, bays, lakes, rivers, and harbors 
at is, thererops, enn aan NES a of the United States without any restraint or hie 
power ol the states, lo improve 1 ese ‘naviga le Wa- |drance by state legislation. Their free navigation 
ters, leading into the Mississippi.”” The power, the | ls = gublie fi Otay nd any obstruction interposed 
means, and duty, are in the federal government. rr iy BI pirger iy ny This : oat sey of COM 

‘They hold the public Jands as a common fund for | Peer, a BEA ERAS. Ms eouerny 

; over cominerce and 


ee” mp gress navigation, emydraces 
the benefit of all the states. ‘These lands now com- every navigable river, whether . runs through of 
© | / 


A or onls oue 1 wi nce 
nive hundred millions of acres, and within the states | by peo oo Ai afin ; br pe yearn 
lrested. In what manner was the power of coli- 
'gress over commerce and navigation per - 
P . ie CON. raf vey } -- rae ve or i 

the number of about two hundred millions of acres. | nl same N AO A gah py it 
Within the same states the government have sold) 05 exercised in building light houses and public 
about seventy millions of acres, tor which the public piers, removing rocks and other obstcuctions in ship 
treasury has derived from our people between eighty channels and harbors, and 10 placing beacons @® 


dollars per annum. This is annihilated—so much 
destroyed, of the wealth of the country—ameunting 
every ten years, to a sum equal to the purchase mo- 
ney paid by the government for all Louisiana. 

And who shall put an estimate upon the value of 
the souls destroyed by the same causes? And who 
shall gather the tears of the widow and the orphan; 
the bloody sweat of anguished families, and the 
griefs for loved ones lost, fortunes broken, and hopes 
destroyed, and weigh them in the seale, with a piti- 
ful appropriation of money? Unhappily, again, no 
tally is kept; but taking the losses of life attending the 
disasters of the St. Louis boats in 1841-’2, as a basis, 
the present number of lives annually destroyed, in 
consequence of these obstructions, may be estimated 
at 166. Oftentimes, go down among them, charac 
ters distinguished for industry and virtue, carrying 
with them their families and fortunes, in money, 
sufficient if properly applied, to remove every snag 
from the channel. 

Shall this frightful destruction of human life and 
property, go on, and increase with the business and 
population of this valley? 1s there no merciful de- 
vice, no arm of power to save us from these disas- 
ters in our river navigation? 

Whenever a city, county, or state, lays out a 
streetor road, and dedicates it to public uses, it 
becomes the duty of that city, county, or state, to 
provide the means of removing obstacles from that 
highway. And it is well known that damages are 
often recovered against municipal authorities, for 
injuries received by individuals {rom obstructions in 
The government of the United States, 
by the ordinance of 1787, declared that ‘the navi- 


Lawrence, and the carrying places between tie 
same, shall be common highways, and forever free, 


yielding the navigation of the river, in the Spanish 


giving it up, and further they ‘Resolved, that the 
free navigation of the river Mississippi, is a clear 
and essential right of the United States.|| The go- 
vernment, therefore, in that compact, assumed the 


open those highways, that a county or state does, in 
reference to its public roads. ‘They are not the pro- 
perty of any state, or of the citizens of any state; 
but the common property of the whole nation. And 
a single state is under no more obligation to imnprove 


single individual is, to improve a road for the bene- 


or alongside of his farm. Nor, if a river, declared 
a public highway, separates two states, one state 


of the other; and the other might be of a different 
opinion, and if it happened to entertain the same 
view of the improvement that its neighbor did, yet 
the government expressly prohibits their agreeing’ 
together and, forming a compact, for accomplishing 
the object both might greatly desire, in reference to 





liiinous, Missouri, Miussissippi, Louisiana, 


¢ ine iillions . The improvements of | ‘ 

and een Ne perma aioe nrer ne abt prey shee nae teh ne | buoys to guide the navigator in safety to port. But 
the navigable rivers which ¢ sere'y | can it, with truth be said, that the power and duly 
accelerate their sale and settlement, and enhance; 7° 


alue. LDesides, probably the whole annual | : : 
value. | : ) *Ieport of Postmaster General, 1843. 
The fo}. | tll, as some think, “roads and canals” come under 
e fol: | we ence and 
|the power of providing for the ‘‘eummon detence 


neral welfare,” how much more clearly do these 1a 


is transported on the rivers of this valley. 
is an estimate, made two years ago, of the 


o rf Q 
alue of ; ‘operty at risk lly epne indie 
sot of ag recone sd niggers Mandecnee Bong cy: fioe! vigable and natural highways of the nuuon. “A jude 
these walers: | cious system of roads and canals, constructed for 


= a + e 
$960,858 | convenience of commerce, and the transportation of th 


1,834,000 | mail only, without any reference to milivary operation’ 
is itself among the most efficient means for the ™ 


Connected with Indian affairs 
“ ‘“* Military arrangements 


D aruricitanallin ; ‘ , 
Proceeds of the public Jands . Sree potty of the United States.” Repor : 
. . C. Ci , secre 

$4,794,858 congress, Jan 7,1 19, by J C Calhoun s 


| war. 
tMadison papers, p. 1,585. 
See case of Gil. boos vs. Evens, 6 Wheaton’s re? 





!! Madison papers, p 678, 
€See sec. 10, art. 1.SCon. U.S, 
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thus properly exercised terminate the moment the 
tne navigator, in one continuous voyage, enters 


rom the sea the inland waters of his country, where 
bis bark will be still exposed todanger? The gene- 

ernment exercises jurisdiction over the steam- 
poats of these rivers—why not over the waters them- 
selves? The government requires these steamboats 
to be registered in their custom houses, and licensed 
ynder their laws. They prescribe the nature of 
tiller ropes—they cause a lantern to be hung at 
every bow—and can the same power, consistently, 
disclaim all jurisdiction over natural obstacles and 
dangers of the rivers themselves? And with what 
‘ystice can @ power delegated in equal terms over 
“foreign commerce,” and ‘‘commerce among the 
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most formidable snag, with facility, in afew mi- 
nutes. All that is necessary to their comple success, 
in keeping the channel of the rivers clear, is, in the 
first place, sufficient annual and specific appropria- 
tions of money to keep them always employed; se- 
condly, the employment of practical men in their 
superintendence, who are familiar with the naviga- 
tion and its peculiar dangers; thirdly, the direct ap- 
plication of all the means, to the removal of ob- 
structions inthe channel, allowing the exercise of 
a sound discretion by the superintendent, rather 
than confining him to the limits of scientific surveys, 
which may be truthful guides at the time they were 
made, but are often no longer so, when they are 


|platted. Itis not the removal of a snag from the 
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river, whence they derive their name. Commencing 


a little above Keokuk, the Rapids extend nearly 
up to Montrose, or old Fort Des Moines, opposite to 
which is the town of Nauvoo. The length of the 
Rapids is estimated at eleven miles, having a fall of 
twenty four feet. ‘Here,’ says Prof. Nicollet, “the 
Mississippi tumbles over jedges of a blue limestone, 
at all times covered with more or less water, and 
through which many crooked channels have been 
worn by the action of the current. During low 
stages of the water, the passage of the Rapids is 
very difficult, as well in consequence of the shallow- 
ness of the water, as the narrowness and tortuous- 


‘ness of the channel, so that the time of practicable 
‘steamboat navigation is shortened by nearly three 


states,” be exercised for almost the exclusive bene- | limits of asurvey that is needed; it is its removal | months in the year, which is about the duration of 


ftof the “foreign” and that the least valuable of | 
the two? ‘The government protects a foreign com: 
merce aud coasting trade of two or three hundred | 
millions, with a navy, and with ambassadors ead | 
consuls, shields it with public piers and illuminates 
its path with beacon lights, while a commerce among 
the states of four hundred millions conducted upon 
their inland waters, is not visited with even a snag 
boat, not a farthing light to designate the place of | 
danger, and is left to perish without even a register 
of itsruin. Yet, no good reason can be discovered 
which authorizes such partiality. The same autho- 
rity which has improved the harbors and channels 
of the Atlantic coast, is applicable to the coast and 
channels of the navigable rivers of the west. 

The only difference is in the manner of its appli- 
cation. In the one case, the danger being immova- 
ble, is pointed out, and thus avoided. In the other, 
the obstructions are of a changeable nature, and are 
controllable and removable at as little cost as the 
others can be pointed out. This has been ascertain- 
ed by actual experience. 


For example: In the year 1844, the amount appro- 
priated by congress for light houses, was $420,285. 

The following estimate of Col. Long, of the U. 
8. engineer department, accompanying the presi- 
dent’s message, of December 1843, relates to the 
cost of employing snag boats for removing obstruc- 
tions in the Mississippi and its tributaries: 
Employment ef 4 suag boats, 9 months, 





at $2,160 per month, each boat $77,760 | 
Repairs and outfit of the same, &e. 6,000 | 
Employment of two steam machine boats, 

9 months, at $1,100 per month, each | 

boat 19 800 | 
Repairs, &c. of the same 3,000 | 
Construction of two small steamboats, or 

transports of light draught, to serve 

as tow boats, tenders, &c., in the ser- 

vice, at $8,000. 16,000 
Employment of same, 9 months, at $800 

per month 14,000 


$136 560 

This is exclusive of tie estimate for surveys, as 
the appropriation for light houses does not include 
ihe U. S. coast survey. 

Supposing that the river service 
eight snag boats instead of four, and to be effectual, 
we believe it would, we have then our estimate ol | 
the cost increased to $273,120, and yet, not equal to 


(wo thirds of the annual cust of light houses on the | 
Bea coast. 





| _s is to be remembered that the power to re- 
Bulate foreign commerce, includes the cost of ils ex- 
reise, the expense of maintaining diplomatic inter- 


the erection of custom houses, and survey 
we coast, all of which amounted in 1842, to 
944,099. 


Add this to the expenses of the coast 
quadron, and the navy, $8,324,993, and we have an 
ma of $9,269,038, annually expended in the 
ion of foreign commerce. 
ciption fo Prop Eiations by congress of every de- 
* ~ or the improvement of the navigation of 
nent, in ny and its waters. from its commence- 
bon! Ww sy up the year 1846, was only $2,528,- 
mented in the above named period, the amount 

on the Atlanti 


And yet the total | 








EDL of lich ce coast, for the establish. 
B 435 ght houses, buoys, beacons, and piers, was 
‘e $4 For the amount for harbors on the came 
ie inte’ 9,177. These expenditures in behalf of | 

“rests of foreign commerce, have been, and 


WO or rd continued, while for the last 


"ent of the 
%@ protectio; 





years, all expenditures for improve- | 
Navigation of the western rivers, and 
ether jee of their vast commerce, have alto-| 
uerly Dre one the means of improvement for- 
arually 7 red, and many of the works hitherto | 
Waste ecuted, have been suffered to relapse | 

* uring the five years that snag boats | 

nM our rivers, they performed benefi. | 

bULEUCt ion: The boais themselves were of smpie| 
‘°B; yet of sufficient power to remove the| 


| having reference to sags, logs, and stumps. 
| are admitted to be essential in regard to works of a | 


of the Government has been properly invoked. 


'ning the boats which pass it. 


jcanal by 110 boats, trading with St. Louis, in 1843, | [,ce has demonstrated the practicability of removing 


these obstacles, so as to afford asafe passage up and 
, down both Rapids, and thus @ continuous navigation 


performing four trips a month, or thirty two trips in | from the Gulf of Mexico to the the falls of St. An- 


the public treasury. 


from the channel, or from a position that 
ble the water to make a better channel. 


will ena- 


low water in the river.” This, together with the 


However | closing of the navigation by winter for nearly four 


necessary surveys may be to inform the department jmonths more, reduces the season of practicable 
at Washington, and to’guide the authorities in mak-| Steamboat navigation to about five months in the 


ing estimates, yet, by practical navigators, they are 
regarded asof little service for real operations.|| 
They 


permanent character. 


There are other obstructions in the Mississippi | 


and the Ohio rivers, which operate as a considerable 





year. A system of improvements was commenced 
by Capt. Lee, of the U. S. corps of engineers, under 
the authority of the government and continued with 
satisfactory results until the appropriation was ex- 
hausted. 


The Upper, or Rock River Rapids, so named from 


their proximity to Rock River, are from fourteen to 


tax upon transportation, and to which the attention | fifteen miles long, extending from Rock Island to 


We | near Port Byron on the left, and Parkhurst on the 


allude to the Rapids atthe Des Moines river, and | right side of the river. The fall, according to Capt. 
the Upper or Rock River Rapids, in the Mississippi, | Lee, from the head to the foot of the Rapids, is 


and to the Falls at Louisville, in the Ohio. ‘The 
Louisville and Portland canal is deemed inadequate 
to the wants of commerce, and yet il imposes a tax 
equal to about eight per cent. of all the cost of run- 
The sum paid to that 


amounted to $33,500. A boat regularly engaged in 
the commerce between Cincinnati and St. Louis, 


the eight months of open navigation, paying fifty 
cents per ton each transit, will pay $16 per ton in 
the season, and thus, in four seasons, would pay, in 
tolls, her whole value. 


(excessive profit, too, to the stockholders), goes into 
It is estimated that one half of 


through the canal, and that over 600,000 tons an- 
nually pass the Falls. It is further estimated that 


|twenty five and three quarter (253) feet, and very 
'much of the character of the Lower Rapids. {n 
‘consequence of the short turns and narrowness of 
| the passes belween the reefs, boats cross the current 


ovliquely, and run great risk of destruction. 


Capt. 


theny, of 2,200 miles. Ata point called the Eng- 
lish Turn, where Capt. Lee worked out a channel 


/eighty feet in width, it is alleged that no accident 
ry. . . } of . . 
he Government being a | has occurred since the improvement was made. It 


stockholder in the canal, a part of this excessive toll, | as been estimated that the cost of improving both 


Rapids would be about $260 000. The river and 


the country above these Ripids are as beautiful and 
ithe tonnage passing the Falls of the Ohi goes | 


inviting as any part of the Valley of the Mississippr, 


aod the soil offers substantial inducements to settlers, 
‘either in fertility or mineral riches. 


The northern 


150,000 tons annually stop at Portiand, below the | part of Llinois, the new States of Lowa and Wiscon- 
canal, in consequence of the boats being too Jarge to be | sin, the virgin territory of Minesota, and «the Go- 


admitted through. Whether the government should 
uot be the entire owner of this canal, (having al- 


ready been paid more than its original investment, | 
in its share of tolls) and make it free, and enlarge | 


iis dimensions, is worthy of the consideration of con- 
gress. 


The Lower, or Des Moines Rapids, of the Mis. | 
sissippi, are two hundred and four miles above Sit. | 
Louis, and beyond the mouth of the Des Moines | 


lIIn 1343, the U.S. board of internal improvement, | 
offered a reward of $1,0V0 for the best plan of remov- | 
_ |ing snags, &c. from the channels of western rivers.—- | tion al the Lower and Upper Rapids, or an annual 
should require | {he premiuin was awarded toa Mr. Bruce, of Ken- | aggregate ef forty five thousand dollars. 
tucky, Who proposed the “I'win Boats,” operated by i seit bumber of boats running upun that part of the 
river is stated to be thirty, which, accordiug to the 


| preceding result, are paying ninety thousand dollars 


inanual power. . 
In 1824, Mr. Bruce served as an agent of the United 
States, in the application and use of his method on the 


-vernment itself, are all deeply interested in the na- 


vigatign. The Government passes these Rapids with 
its proceeds of land sales, with its supplies for the 
military posts at Prairie du Chien and on the St. 
Peters, and for the Indian tribes situated on their 
head waters. We are informed by one of the most” 
experienced and respectable captains in the trade, 
that, for the last twenly years, there have been 
running upon the Upper Mississippi, an annual ave- 
rage of fliteen steambvats, which have annually paid 
three thousand dollars each for lighterage and deten- 


The pre- 


; er ali 1, Simply : > RR. —_ 
Ohio river, under Major Babcock, of corps of U. States? | PEP 80D" imply upon account of the Rapids 


engineers, and continued in the service tll 1526, when 


Col. Long took the place of Major Babcock. Col. Long | 
was continued for three months only, when Capt. Li. | 


M. Shreeve was appuinted, and continued in the super- 


intendence of these improvements usti! 1839, when ope- | 


rations ceased, and for two years aflerwards. During the 
employment of Capt. Shreeve, imporiant improvemenis 
were nade upon “Bruce’s methud,”’ aud i 1828, new 
snag buats were built and worked by steam. ‘hese 


This enormous sum is Jevied upon the produce of 
the farmers and miners of the upper country. 


“By a comparison of tables of freights and charges 
mace when the water was bigh enough for boats to 
pass the vapids withoul discharging their cargoes, 
with freight aud charges when the walter was tvo low, 


it has been sscerlained that the increased charges 
‘are about oue ’undred and filty per ceut. 
I buats continued to operate for six years, when being | the extent of the lead trade of Galena, Wisconsin 


W uen 


worn vul, new ones were constructed to supply their | and lowa, Is cousidered, (about 700,000 pigs in 1845), 


place. From 1828 to 1838, the removal of snags was 


ihe largest portion of which has t be exported wheu 


prosecuted with success, in the Onto, Mississippi, Ar- | the waters are low; the amount of agricultural and 


kansas, and Red rivers. Prior to 1838, six steain snag 
boats had been constructed, at an average cost, fur each, 
of about $25,000. 


nine esinall steamboats, belonging to the government | 


were euiployed in the same service. 
was appropriated by congress “‘for building and repair- 


other products, and the imports of necessary articles 

OS ‘from other parts of the Union, and trom foreign 
» Same periud, eig ' ; 

During the same period, eight or countries, amounting to several millions of dollars 

In 1842, $100,000 annually, all of which is subjected to this increase 

of freight and charges; and when to this we add the 


ing the necessary boats, and for carrying on the im- | bumber of travellers, which may safely be set down at 


| provements of the Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, and Ar- 
| Kansas rivers.’ 


tinued ull April 17, 1843, when they were suspended by 
high water, but resurned in August following. Con- 
gress appropriated for the eighteen months ending June 
30, 1844, $50,000; up to which time, the works were 
continued. Subsequent appropriations by congress, 


to be returned with his objections, the works upon the 
rivers altogether ceased, and the snag boats, &e. have | 


since been sold at a saciifice. 


from twenty tothirly thousand anowally, subject tothe 
Capt. John W. Russell was appointed | came increase of charges on this account, sume idea 


‘the agent of the United States, and the boats having may be formed of the amount of injury which the 
been repaired at St. Louis, the work of removing snags, | 


. community sustains, over aud above the loss irom 
| was re-commenced in December of that year, aud con- 


ihe detention and injury of boats and cargoes. 
asserted by men practically informed on the subject, 
that the increase of freights and charges caused vy 
these obstructions, Would, in any one year, moie 


than quadruple the cost of all needful improve. 
| failing, either to meet the approval of the executive, or meuts.’’* 


it is 


*Repourt of committee on western rivers, at Meuiphis, 





| 1545, A. B. Chambers. 
' i 
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The following extraet from a report made by a 
conmittee of Burlington, Iowa, of the business of 
that town, for the year ending June 1847, will afford 
an accurate conceptiéh of the effect of the Rapids 
upon the commerce of that single town: They find, 
‘‘after thorough examination of the receipts and 
shipments of the different mercantile houses, that 
there have been imported to Burlington 687 tons 
salt; 305 tons iron, stoves and castings; 2,784 tons 
merchandize—making 3,776 tons at an average 
freight of six dollars per ton, $22,650 00. 

The amount of produce shipped from Burlington 
is found to be as follows, viz: 16,354 bushels of oats; 
118,288 do. corn; 207,948 do. wheat; 666 do. beans; 
500 do. flaxseed; 1,847 do. barley; 32,821 bbls. flour; 
384 do. whiskey, 1,643 tons pork, bacon and lard; 
150 tons hay; 23 do. dry hydes—which is found to 
be equal to fourteen thousand two hundred and filty 
tons, at average of $6, is $71 250 § 

Number of steamboat arrivals 524. 

Number of cabin passengers from 
St. Louis to Burlington, estimated to 
be 10 to each arrival 5,230, at an ave- 
rage of $5 each 

Number of deck passengers, esti- 
mated at 15 to each arrival, 7,845, at 


$25,150 00 





an average of $2 50 19,612 50 
Number of horses, carriages, wa- 
gons, &c. 1,000 at an average fare of 
$5 6,000 00 
$144,668 50 


From which deduct the probable 
amount of freight and fare if the ob- 
structions were removed from the 
Rapids, viz: 3,776 tons freight im- 
ported at $2 50 | 

14,250 tons freight exported at $2 

5,230 cabin passengers at $3 
1,845 deck do $1 50 


$9,440 00 
28,500 00 
15,690 00 
11,767 50 





$79,151 00 
To whict should be added fer 
losses by detention arising from re- 
shiping, towing, and additional insu- 

















and the Illinois rivers, and a large portion of that of 
the Ohio and the Lower Mississippi. Hence is ex- 
hibited as busy and crowded a wharf as can any 
where be seen, upon which are commingled, people 
of many nations, and products of every clime, and 
every species of industry. The city was built upon 
a limestone bluff, of moderate elevation, fronting on 
the Mississippi, whose water washed its base with 
a convenient depth. From the condition of a fur- 
trader’s post, it has grown to the quality of a city, 
promising to be of the first elass. From a mere boat 
load of traders, its population has gone on multiply- 
ing, until it has reached the number of 50 000.— 
From a trade of a few thousand dollars in furs and 


peltries,a commerce has arisen which counts its 


millions. It has grown to be the greatest steamboat 
port, next to New Orleans, in the world. [ts enrol- 
led and licensed tonnage, was 


In 1844, 16,664 tons. 
1845, 20,424 
1846, 23,800 


At $65 per ton, its tonnage for 
1846, was worth 
But this tonnage of its own is not all that is re- 
quired by its trade. The total number of steam- 
boat arrivals at St. Louis was 
In 1839, 1,476, with 213,193 tons. 


$1,547,000 


In 1840, 1,721, © 244.185 
In 1844, 2,105, “« Z3U@l * 
In 1846, 2,412, “* 467,824 “ 


Besides 801 flat boats, and is exclusive of the trips 
of the daily packets to Alton. During the month of 
May, 1846, there were 12 steamboat arrivals per 

ay. 

The following table of the imports to St. Louis 
during the periods named, is, but an approximation 
to the actual truth, as many artieles of great value, 
such as dry goods, hardware, cutlery, specie, bullion, 
fancy articles, furniture, machinery, farming imple- 
ments, leather, army and Indian supplies, wool, hay, 
horses, mules, cattle hogs and sheep, &c. &e. are 
omitted; and as to most of the articles named, the 
table is not full. 


TABLE OF IMPORTS INTO ST. LOUIS FOR THE YEARS 1844 
1845 ann 1846, AND FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 


a 10,000 00 THE YEAR 1847, ENDING JUNE 26. 
For loss of keel and flat boats, and 98a : 
heir cargoes 10,500 00 1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 
the 8 eth , Apples,green, bbls. 7233 6314 3728 427 
For depreciation in value of all ia ae 1892 9.989 3256 6500 
surplus which finds a market through Tie | anes 93388. 2147 2768 6871 
this point, estimated to be, the pre- Beef—bbls. 4280 564 17.116 2302 
sent year, $904,000 at 10 per cent. 50,040 00! half bbls. 63 99 169 1354 
Estimated loss to steamboat own- Beonn—enske 19,038 o 11,803 11,322 
: insurance offices, oxes, 8 
ie ery ae a loss of ear- bulk, lbs. 89,725 94,274 207,446 679,758 
from stranded boats and Xe 
goes, which your committee have coo p oun h... R. 
not (he means of ascertaining, say 10,000 00 Beeswax—bble. 337 319 a He 
boxes and sacks 837 631 646 483 
$159,691 00” neehere ¢ 4 
The steamboat arrivals at St. Louis, from the Banging pieces Tate oaks yon man 
Upper Mississippi, for five years, were as follows: sacks 389 1320 2199 1089 
1841, 143 Steamboats 108 Keelboats,|! Barley—bushels 8478 932,231 20277 26,770 
1842, 195 88 ” Buffalo rebes 33.670 14,465 16,717 5805 
1843, 244 “ 55 T es Pengo ar ah 4 sa ee 
“ r . | Castings—tuns 
aaa a rr ve ed Chesse—cashe 550 221 430 53 
2 ais : boxes 9337 8822 11,232 2332 
We are advised by one celebrated in the science Cider—bbls 711 763 431 o42 
of medicine, that if we keep the head cool, the feet Célie--aeabe, 38,731 46,204 65,128 40,878 
warm and the bocy open, mankind will never need | Goon yarn, pack- 
a physician, The father of waters cools his head in ages 5354 10,756 13,260 
the frigid regions of the north; warms his feet in the | Figur—bbls. 88,831 139,282 220,457 229,959 
sunny air of the tropics, and requires only the re half bbls. 530 563 1059 487 
moval of natural obstacles which obstruct his inte- | Furs—packuges 973 2555 3011 1867 
rior channels, to place him beyond the necessity of | feathers—sacks 471 816 A BR. 
human aid. Such then would be his condition of eeeeakee a = = “ 
health and prosperity, that the millions swarming rom 8. 34 63 58 59 
upon his borders, ackuowledge no king but the Lord Gianeibdaion 4697 23,563 24.630 
of Hosts, commerce and the laws, would present an Hemp—bales 59,292 30,997 33,833 58,309 
example of numbers, wealth and influence ‘above | gigas 55.572 70,102 63.396 42.256 
all Grecian, beyond all Roman fame,’ and beside} [ron bar—ton 1981 2282 9484 2487 
which, all the grandeur of European nations, ancient} Pig do 1469 1480 2326 1270 
and modern, would be as nothing. Lead—pigs 595,012 750.879 730,820 325,227 
But however important may be an unobstructed,| bars—lbs. 19.300 88,650 Hy nal 
continuous and navigable channel, an ability to land | Lard—bbls. pepo ps oan — 
and reach the wharves of populous, commercial PP nes 12,94 ; 
cities, where cargoes are discharged, boats repaired hides lekey, 24.510 29,798 29,989 
and re-freighted, and crews re-freshed, is equally Brandy—do 1477 1886 1698 
essential. aes Wine—do 261! 3600 3084 
The city of St. Louis is the base of the navigation Lead—white, kegs 5256 3466 1526 
of all the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries, and| Molasses—bbls. 3270 11,788 14,996 
the head o/ navigation for the larger boats from the | Nails—kegs 23,703 21,587 28,073 
Ohio and Lower »iississippi. Here is concentrated, | Oils—Linseed -— . on 
all the trade of the Upper Mississippi, the Missouri | PA ie I + — re 
y ty of Galena exports more than any other Lard do 867 287 292 
san pees Si. Lotiis, on the Mississippi. Its exports | Onions—bbls. 1449-217 463 358 
of lead amounted, in 1846, to 672,420 pigs, worth about!  gecks 2351 1893 4752 409 
$2,225,000. Export of copper about $22,000. Lumber, | Oakum—bales 681 1104 1378 
$100,000. Hides, about 14,000. Wheat, 150,000 bush- | Oats—bushels 16,480 16,112 95,612 159,815 
els. In 1844, there were three hundred and eight steam- | Pork—bbls. 29.945 15,702 48,981 35,948 
boat arrivals of 53,900tons. In 1846, three hundred and half bbls. ; 73 89 39 250 
thirtv-three, of 58,275 tons bulk, Ibs. 136,333 261,744 630,765 1,725,460 





VIGATION. 
= ; a 
Peaches—green— 
barrels 382 735 420 
dried do 356 ©=s_:- 1000 1210 604 
do sacks 445 826 295 121 
Potatoes—bbls = 39152449 395g 
sacks 21,272 12045 26979 9 a 
Peltries—packages 649 917 1266 bo 
Rice—tierces 670 869 916 ‘a 
bbls. 108 34 
Rye—bushels 6L 30545283 aad 
Rope—hemp, coils 12,525 §890 5129 5013 
Shot—kegs 28 462 12) 
bags 88 2112 1026 
Skins 32,859 25,205 23,872 ag, 
Salt—Domestic,— 
barrels 27.736 21.157 58.940 9981 
Liverpool, sacks 112,507 99,272 169,373 1538 
—— Island— ed: ‘tale 
ags 11,72 412 8391 
Ground Alum— 07 
sacks 49,547 
Sugar—hhds. 9070 10.259 11,603 7787 
bbls. 1912 = 3721 1400 326) 
Havana—boxes 1630 516 1352 6696 
Tallow—casks 32 15 303 40 
bbls. g10 688 
Tar—bbis. 528 1620 1558 1014 
kegs 2011 4128 5776 2219 
Tobacco—hhds. 9707 11,564 8538 3199 
manufactured,— 
boxes 7380 777 7903 3174 
Tea—chests 1361 434 2091 9717 
half chests 879 1662 1963 61 
Vinegar—bbls. 1373 1032 1086 626 


Wheat—bushels 720,663 971,035 1,838,926 1,594,956 
The following table embraces, imports to the city, 
of wood and lumber for the vears: 


Cords of wood, 
Lumber, feet, 
Shingles, m., 
Cooper stuff, 
Posts, 

Laths, 


1845. 1846. 
22.646 29.476 
10,389,332 13,169,339 
13,927,500 10,552,000 
41,760 966 963 
5,263 6.997 
2,328,700 1,807,700 


During the present year (1847) the business of the 


city has materially increased. 


In the articles of 


flour, wheat, corn, oats, hemp, bacon, lard aud pork, 
the increase has been about one hundred per cent, 


beth in quantity and value. 


The money value of 


nearly all agricultural products, has greatly increas. 
ed, and the quantity put in motion has been in res 
pect to most of the articles exported, augmented in 
about the same proportion. 

The total annual commerce of St. Louis, imports 
and exporis included, although yet in its infancy, is- 
estimated at over §75,000,000,* equalling nearly one 
third of the whole foreign commerce of the United 


States. 





*This sum may eeem too large; but of the innumer 
able articles of trade, take flunr and wheat as one exam: 


e:— 
1846.— Barrels 


sé “sé 


Total, barrels ffour, 


Worth at $5 per barrel, 


of flour manufactured in the city, 223 500 
imporied, 221,086 


ne 


444,556 
$2,222,930 


Bushels of wheat imported, 1,838,- 


926, worth $1 per bushel, 


1 833,926 





Total value of the flour and wheat 


of St. Louis, 1846, 


$4,061 856 


And, as this does not inclnde the quantities brought 
to the city in wagons, the estimate is below the fact, and 
still much below the business of 1847. 

Yet, so many will be still disposed to doubt the est 
mate, that rather than reduce a single figure, we Wii? 
fer one method of demonstrating its truth. 

We have shown that the average tonnage of steam 
boats trading at St. Louis is 210 tons per boat—that 
there are 2412 arrivals per annum of steam boats, 


800 arrivals of flat boats. 


The flat boats we will aversge 


at the low rate of 50 tons each. 
2412x210= 506,520 
360x 50= 40,000 





To al tons, 


Now, what is che valueofa tou? Take, for the F 
pose of deriving an average, say eleven of our prin¢ 


546,520 r 


pal 


articles of trade, yet of the lowest value per on 615; 
example: Hay is werth $20; tobacco $90; lea¢ tog 
hemp $75; flour $65; corn $22; wheat $44; 04'S a 
pork $130; bacon $130; bee f $88—average valile Perri 


$68. Most other articles of import and export ale 
Let us then multiply our avera 
by the number of tons, 546,520 x 68= 
these are articles of export. 
The sum must, therefore, be doubte 


more. 


lent. 


fl 
e value of a 10 
37,103,360. Bu 


: S be equits 
Our imports ~_ t haves 


then, $74,206,720, as the value of our imports 4" ve 


ports by boats. 


bullion to be added. There are vast amounts 


There are $2,000,000 o! specie am 


arris te 


and departing by wagons; many rafts of lumber 4 Y 


873 busiels of coal, and inany other items 
increasing, rather than reducing our estimate. resist 
bles of imports derived from the harbor maste! § 

are very imperfect, and fall very far short 0 
The number of buffalo robes 


For example: 


10 Pe he 


{ the truth 
received! 


1846, are put down at 16,717, while we are a? one 
the best authority, that the number waé as hen ® 
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income of the city per annum is $275.000 
rty for 1845, 13,607,000 
Taxable Proper ye 1846, 14.544 938 


“ ” “1847, United 8 age ta 

of duties paid to the United States al the 

gi reuis custom house, the current year, $50,000. 
United States arsenal is beautifully situated 

the lower end of the city, and consists of stone 

o iaivgs and walls of great value and durability.— 
pe on, eight miles below, constantly occupied by 
or less troops of the United States, and capa- 

ple of accommodating two regiments, Is considered 
one of the most eligible stations in the valley of the 
Mississippi- Both the arsenal and the barracks have 
heen of great and indispensable service to the gov- 
roment in the present war. The two comprise a 
valve in government property of $1,750,000, and 
rmanent and valuable improvements are still going 

n. In consequence of the favorableness of the po- 

tee the cheapness of manufacture, and the facility 
f coramunication in every direction, the govern- 
ave hashad very large supplies manufactured here; 
much larger. probably, than at any other arsenal in 
the United States. At the conclusion of the existing 
war, enormous quantities of government stores will 
be turned in upon the Mississippi; most of which, 
wil] come to this arsenal for repairs and storage.— 
The increasing demands upon it, have constrained 
charge, already to report the shops, la- 
boratories and magazines as too small for the public 
wants. Since the commencement of the Mexican 
war, there have been manufactured at this arsenal, 
gun-powder munitions and other ordnance stores, to 
the amount of abuut 1150 tons, costing several mil- 
lions of dollars, and sent up and down the Missouri 


andthe Mississippi; between 400 and 500 tons of 


shells and shot; about 7,000,000 of cartridges for 


of artillery munitions, giving emplopment for consi- 
erable times together to 500 to 600 hands. 


ent war. 


jmits of Illinois, the great American bottom, averag- 
ng five miles in width, and extending from oppo- 


asentirely overflowed. 


ngth of the city. 
ormed, in the former channel of the river, extend 


ig slong the front ef the whole city, and the lower 
e,extending from the United States arsenal, at 
he southern limiis, to a point as high as the centre 
{the city, is, in low water, counected with the 
pain Jand, affording a dry communication between 
thus, already shutting out from the river, one half 


Ithecity. A fat bar, projecting from the upper 


nd of this island is gradually extending itself up the 
Wer; a deposite is also commencing between the 
pper island and the north-eastern part of the city, 
Me Main channel running east, or on the Illinois side 
both islands, and rendering the usual approach to 
le cily janding unavailable, and in low water, the 
M season, but a narrow point was left, at which 
bals of the larger class, could effect a lauding at the 


barf, 


The destruction of this landing, and the abandon- 
itand ruin of this great emporium of the Valley 
he Mississippi, would be a general and an insuffer- 


. “era wide surface, destroying farins, under 


the Valley. of the 
Netament,and fro 
Billions of mos 
e **quences 
sand 


isy to recover, 


linois 
MICE ig 
Me the { 
a ihe 


small arms, of which 2,500,000 were made in the 
single month of April, besides enormous quantities 


The 
unequalled advantages of this city, as a military po- 
ition, have been fully demonstrated duriog the pre- 


Such is the commerce, property and population of 
scity, now threatened with the ruin of its landing.— 
Opposite the city, it is well known, lies, within the 


jte the mouth of the Missouri, about 70 miles below. 
his bottom consists of alluvial deposite, and in 1844, 
Inte this bottom the main 
hanuel of the Mississippi, deflected from the Mis- 
ouri shore above the city, has been, for many years, 
making a slow, but sensible progress, leaving a de- 
posite of sand on the shore it is deserting the entire 
Two immense islands have been 


ile Calamity. it would not be confined alone to 
Mew of the city, and the destruction of the great 
seoht “ti how eujoyed here by the government, but 
te alluvien of the American Botiom, continually 
. § Way to the force of the current, will admit of 

“rmation of new channels, ever changing, dif- 


ee creste, exposing the accumulated flood wood 
oo Eman and presenting a scene of devastation 
‘om ite navigation, without example. Sueh 
uly as this nuw impending, will have a gen. 
emect, injurious to the commerce and navigation 
Mississippi, and injurious to the 
m which it will take years of time 
Such disastrous 
may now be easily averted. A few 
\dvllars judiciously expended now, including 
© or dam, a few hundred yards in length, from 
shore to Bloody island, would confiue the 
‘sold channel on the Musseuri shore, and 
Ulure expenditure of hundreds of thousands, 
at 98s of millions of property. The peopie of 
‘see the remedy, but are utlrly powerless 
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to reach it. The case is beyond the political and 
municipal jurisdiction of the city of St. Louis and 
the State of Missouri. The boundary uf our state 
is the middle of the main channel of the Mississippi 
river. The very commencement of operations to 
save the landing and to restore the old channel should 
property be on the Illinois shore. Between these 
two jurisdictions congress alone has the power to 
interpose, and regulate the eommerce between them. 
The two states of Missouri and Illinois are prohibited, 
by the constitution, from ever agreeing together on 
the subject, and the power of imposing a duty on 
tonnage, to raise a fund to improve such a harbor or 
landing, was taken from the states, in the conven. 
tion which framed the constitution, and delegated 
wholly to congress. Besides, the city of St. Louis is 
a port of entry; the seat of a United States custom 
house; of a U. S. substreasury; of a U.S. land office; 
of a superintendency of Indian affairs; of a U. S. sur- 
veyor general’s office; of a U. S. arsenal; a landing 
place for a military barracks; the headquarters of a 
U. S. military division, and the point from which the 
U. S. military posts of the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri are garrisoned and supplied. Indeed, it is 
dificult to comprehend the extent of the vast inter- 
ests of the government and people here co-mingled. 
And as the territory and population, commerce and 
navigation, of the cvuntry are increasing, almost 
beyond the ability of the imagination to keep pace 
with them, this point is daily, pari passu, advancing 
in importance, as the commercial centre, the seat of 
concentrated capital, talent, skill and enterprize.— 
And shall this proud prospect, and all this accumula- 
ted capital and population, be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, shifting from point to point, with 
every vicissitude of a quicksand, of the Mississippi, 
for no other reason than that they are deprived of 
the political (not physical) power of expending the 
comparative pitance of $150,000 to secure their 
landing? We trust that ne such shameful implica 

tion of inefficiency in the institutions of our country 
will be permitted, but that the govornment, seeing 
their power, their sympathy, and the exercise of 
their duty so earnestly invoked, and the welfare of 
80 many people, as well as its own interests so deep- 
ly involved, will promptly extend the relief the case 
so urgently demands. 

We cannot close this paper without calling attention 
tion to the fact the proposition of congress, of 1337, 
to erect hospitals en the western waters for the relief 
of sick ane disabled boatmen, remains unexecuted, 
while the demand for such institutions has greatly 
increased, and continues toincrease. The boatnen, 
however, are yet taxed, a portion of their wages is 
still colleeted by the officers of the United Siates, 
under the law of 1798, and yet the provisions origi- 
nally contemplated, and essentially necessary, are 
incomplete and insufficient; the demands upon the 
hospital being greatly multiplied beyond the means 
afforded for relief. ‘The weather beaten boatman is 
taxed when well, that he may be taken care of when 
sick, yet when the hour of misfortune arrives, he 
discovers that his contributions to the fund only 
make the more poignant the disappointment he feels 
al being denied its advantages. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
THO. ALLEN, Char’n. 
APPENDIX. 
LENGTH OF STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION ON THE 
PRINCIPAL RIVBRS. 
Mississippi, from the Guifto St. 





six times asgreat. It is 645 yards wide at Vidalia, 
Louisiana. It drains an area of 300,000 square 
miles. Its mean velocity at the surface, for the 
year, opposite Vidalia, is 1.88 miles perhour. (Op- 
posite St. Louis its velocity 1s ahout three miles per 
hour.) Its mean depth, per annum, across the entire 
channel, at the same place, (Vidalia,) is about sixty 
feet. The mean velocity is reduced about fifteen 
per cent. by friction against the bottom. The total 
amount of water discharged, per annum, in cubic 
feet, is 8,092,118,940,000. [Prof. Forshey. 





MISSOURI RIVER. 

The Missouri river rises within one mile of the 
head waters of the great river of the Oregon. It 
opens the ‘‘gates of the Rocky Mountains,” at a point 
411 miles above the head of its navigation. The fol- 
lowing are some of its principal tributaries, each 
navigable, from 100 te 800 miles: 

The Yellowstone river is 800 yards wide at its 
mouth, 

Chienne river is 400 yards wide at its mouth. 
White river is 300 yards wide at its mouth. 

Big Sioux river is 110 yards wide at its mouth. 
Platte river is 600 yards wide at its mouth. 
Kanzas river is 233 yards wide at its mouth. 
Grand river is }90 yards wide at its mouth. 

La Mine river is 70 yards wide at its mouth. 
Osage river is 397 yards wide at its mouth. 
Gasconade river is yards at its mouth. 

The length of the Missouri, from its source “to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is the longest in the world. [ts 
average rapidily is nearly twice that of the Missis- 
sippi, as the average level of its valley is nearly 
twice more elevated than that of the Mississippi.— 
The first year a steamboat navigated the Missouri 
was 1819. The following is an exhibit of the num- 
ber of steamboats engaged in the trade of that river 
from 1838 to 1846: 





Year. No. of boats. No. of Trips. 
1838 17 96 
1839 35 141 
1840 28 147 
1841 32 162 
1842 26 188 
1843 26 205 
1845, arrivals at St. Louis from 

Missouri. 249 
1846, do do do do do 156 


The Santa Fe, trade, and the fur and Indian trade, 
as well as the domestic commerce of that river, are 
very important and extensive, and there are those 
who anticipate the period when that stream will be 
made a great artery of the trade between the United 
States and China and the East Indies. ‘Iie trade 
between St. Louis and Santa Fe is estimated at $500, - 
000 per annum. The fur trade of St. Louis is vai- 
ued at $300,000 per annum. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The agricultural products of the states of Ken— 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Lousiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Onio, Michi. 
gan, lowa and Wisconsin, for 1845, were in part as 
follows: wheat, 52,423,000 bushels; oats $3,336,000; 
corn, 297.396,000; Potatoes, 26,595,000; Tobacee, 
mn 125,962,400; cotton, 631,670,000 sugar 194,- 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EXPENSES. 


Comparative statement of the expenses of a boat 
on (he Upper Mississippi, and of one on the Lower 
Mississippi. 

Steamboat I] , of 249 tons; from St. Louis te 
New Orleans, from 29th May to 16th June, 1847, 
inclusive, (18 days.) 








Anthony’s fall. 2 200 mile. 
Missouri, from its mouth to the 
foot of the rapids 2,000 * 
Red river, to head of navigation Lie * 
Ohio, to Pittsburg 1,000 “ 
Arkansas, to the mouths of the 
Neosho and Verdigris 630 “ 
Tennessee, to Chattanooga 485 * 
Wabash, to Lafayette 300 * 
Illinois, to Oltawa ao. * 
Cumberland to Nashville 200 
_| Osage 2u0 * 


A steamboat, leaving Pittsburg and going to New 
Orleans. and being there chartered to go up the 
Missouri as high as the rapids, and thence returning 
to Pittsburg, will perform a regular voyage of about 
8,450 miles a distance nearly equal to crossing the 
Atlantic three times! 


— —— 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The Mississippi river takes its rise in latitude 48° 
north, and discharges its waters into the Guifof Mex- 
ico in latitude 299 5’. It flows through a channel 
3.006 miles long. Its course is south, nearly 14° 
east. its width averages about half a mile. [is 
width does not increase with the volume of water, 
but 1s about the same at Galena, 1,600 miles above 





To wooed, $856,62 
‘* wages, 1,017,61 
** stores, 467,76 
‘* expenses, 223,10 

Total, $2,565,09 


Being an average of $142.50 per day. 
| Down cargo, 520 tons. 
Sieamboat F , of 120 tons, from St. Louis 


to the Upper Mississippi, frou March 27th to June 
Sth, being 73 days: 








To wood, $1,313,89 
‘* wages, 3,650,00 
| ‘* expenses, 2,251,85 
** jiguting, 676,45 
Total, $7,892,19 
Being an average of $108,11 per day. 
But the average expense of the M———--_—-, of 


886 tous, is $355 per day; trading between St. Louss 
aud New Orleans. 

The average daily expense of the D— " 
_ of 132 tons, running of the Illinois river, is $70 per 








the mouth, as at New Orleans, where the volume is | day. 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 


_ 





POSTSCRIPT—BATILE BETWEEN GENERAL PIERCE’S 
DIVJSICN AND THE MEXICANS. 


Just as the Register was going to press, a telegra- 
phic despatch from Richmond, Va., reached here 
with later news. 

Gen. Pierce left Vera Cruz with the most formi- 
dable train and force that had yet marched to rein- 
force Gen. Scott. Previous letters from Vera Cruz 
estimated his command at about 4000 men, the train 
at 150 wagons and seven hundred mules, convey- 
ing besides other things, about one million of dollars 
in specie, 

The telegraphic despatch states that General P’s. 
force consisted of 2,500 men,—that on reaching the 
national bridge—which 1s 23 miles from Vera Cruz, 
they were intercepted by a body of 1,400 Mexicans, 
and a severe fight ensued, in which the Mexicans 
were routed, with the loss of 150 men:—30 Ameri- 
cans killed and wounded. 

General Pierce, not considering it prudent to push 
on, had returned to Vera Cruz for artillery and re- 
infurcements. The opinion seemed to be that an 
immense Mexican force had lined the whole road, 
not only with a view to intercept the valuable trains, 
but to cut off General Scott from reinforcements, so 
as to embarrass him in his onward movement, as 
well as to make his army a more easy conquest to 
the forces concentrated at the capital. 

General Scott, at the latest accounts, was stil] at 
Puebla, waiting the reply of the Mexican congress. 
Generals Cadwallader and Pillow were at Perote, 
awaiting the summons of Gen. Scott to join him in 
his forward movement against the capital. They 
had routed the Mexicatis at Lahoya. 

Col. De Russey attacked twelve hundred Mexi- 
cans at Haginetta, with a few hundred men, and 
was surrounded and placed in great peril. He, 
however, succeeded in cutting his way through the 


enemy, with a loss of 20 killed and 10 wounded. A) 


reinforcement having arrived at a very opportune 
moinent. 

Amongst the killed we regret to learn, was Capt. 
Boyd, who commanded one of the companies of the 
Baltimore battalion, and remained at Tampico in 
service alter the battalion was discharged. 

Capt. Boyd’s lieutenant, TaunryuiLy, was mortal- 
ly wounded. 

Another account states that 16 of the Louisiana 
volunteers were killed, and 16 of other regiments lost 
or Missing,—killed on the Mexican side one hundved 
and eleven. 

De Russy’s detachment reached Tampico on the 
Hight of the 16th. They lost their horses and pack 
mules. 

The steamer New Orleans left Vera Cruz on the 
14th,—the same morning that Gen, Pearce marched 
fromthence. She arrived at Tampico the loth, and 
was despatched back to Vera Cruz by Col. Gates, 
with a requisition for four companies of infantry and 
two steamers, to go to the rescue of Col. De Russy. 
She arrived at Vera Cruz on the 16th, at 2 P. M.,— 
found the city in greatexcitement. General Pearce 
had returned for reinforcements, and had marched 
again with 700 additional, making his force 3,200,— 
but leaving the cily in apprehension of an attack — 
The aid could not be furnished. 


Mexican CoMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONFER 
with Mr. Trist.—The despatch goes on to say that 
the letter of Mr. Buchanan seems to have received a 
more favorable reception in the Mexican congress 
than was reported or anticipated. ‘They have ap- 
pointed two commissioners to confer with Mr. Trist, 
and it was asserted that Genera! Santa Anna had de- 
clared himself in favor of peace. Santa Anna isa 
much more successful negotiator than general, and 
wil! doubtless endeavor to reinstate himself in the 
favor of his countrymen by his management of the 
negotiations that may ensue. 

This news caused a great sensation at New Or 
leans on the 23d, and was fully relied upon. The 
commissioners were to meet Mr, Trist at San Mar- 
tin, eight leagues from Puebia. 





“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 


Gen. Wool at the last caies, 27th June, was at Buena 


Vista with the Virginia, Mississippi, and North Caroli: | 


na volunteers, ad Sherman’s, Washington's and Preu 
tiss’ batteries.—in al] about 2700 men. 


General Taylor was at Walnut Springs with the 16th | 
battery, and two spuadruns of dra. | 


regiment, Bragg’s 
goons. 

General Hoppin is near Camargo, at the ‘ca:np of In- 
siraction,” driling about 2000 of the new levies. 

Abvut the 13th of June, Gen.. Wow! was notified of the 
advance of about 1000 cavalry, irom Matahula, ui.der 
Avalez and Minon. The Mexicans believed that these 
were ic be soined by a large ferce under Valencia and 


| Salas, and that an attack was to be made on Gen Bi ed 
Valencia was otherwise occupied. e ‘advance 
became dissatisfied; at the last accounts they were retro- 
grading. 

There was a great dinner given at Monterey on the 
4th of July, and a volunteer toast given to“Gen. Taylor, 
the next president of the United States.” This brought 
out the old hero, in a speech of some length, which des- 
cribed by those who heard it to have been a very able and 
eloquent one, indeed, and one caleulated, if reported in 
full, to create quite a sensation in the country. 

















CHRONICLE. 





Latest FROM Evrope.—The steamer Washington, 
with English dates to the 15th inst. Flour had advanced 
ls. 6d.,—last quotations 37s. a 38s. Wheat 6s. Id. Cot- 
ton firm. Prospect of crops very tair. Money market 
firm—weather favorable—excellent potatoes in the Liv- 
erpool market—fever at Liverpool unabated. Nothing 
new from the continent. 


MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON.—The U. States steamer 
Princeton, sailed from Philade!phia on the 23d instant 
The Alleghany, Lieut. Hunter, will follow in a few days 
The Marion, Commander Simonds was detached from 
the squadron on the coast of Africa, by Commodore 
Read, sailed from Port Praya on the 4th June, and on 
the 20th June reports to the secretary of the navy, from 
lat. 36° N. lon. 33° 25, W. bound for Gibraltar. 


Tue Roruseuiins, it is said, pay taxes on one hundred 
and seventy-five millions of dollars. 





SHARK FisuInc.—Several boats are now engaged at 
Quidnit and Siasconset, in taking sharks. Four men 
took, in two days, last week, fifty of these fish, which 
mace sixty gallons ofoil, worth 45 cents a gallon. The | 
carcasses sell for nine dollars a hundred for manure. 

{ Nantucket Inquirer. 


Emigrants at Quebec.—On the 25th instant, there ar- 
rived at New York, 172 cabin and 1863 steerage passen- 
gers. Of the latter 1000 were from Great Britain and 
Ireland, 450 from Dutch ports, and 465 from Havre. 
| Emigrants at Quebec.—The total number of emi- 
grants arrived since the opening of navigation to the 19th 
‘inst., js 53,607. Number of sick tn the immigrant 
'sheds, 1,882. Deaths in the preceding twenty four | 
_ hours, 30. 


| Deatus during the week, af Raltimore 120, of which 
| 19 were free colored, 3 slaves,—17 died of consumption 
'and 9 of ship fever. There were 44 deaths at Brooklyn 
during the week ending the 19th. 

At Montreal, on the 24:h, thirty-two deaths occurred, 
-and 1712 remained sick ta the emigrant sheds. During 
ithat week 235 deaths occurred. 
| At Philadelphia, during the week, 242. AtS:. Louis, 
the week ending on the 19th, 114. At New York, 520 
‘deaths occurred during the week, of which about one- 
| third were from Ireland. 





| A Comer was discovered on the I4th instant by G. P 
| Bond, Esq., at the Cambridge observatory, Mass., being 
| the fitth comet first discovered in this country by that 
jgenteman. July 20:h, 10 h.23 m., it was observed, hay- 
| ing right ascen. 23 h. 5°. Dec). 80° 53 m. 12s., having a | 
bright nucleus, surrounded by a diffused nebulous ap.- | 
pearance when viewed through the grand refractor. It | 
|} is so far north as to remain abuve our horizon the whole 
| twenty-four hours. 

| M. Golls, at the observatory of Parma, on the 7th of | 
| May, discovered a comet iu tle constellation of the Little | 
| Lion, between the stars Nos. 21 and 30, Harding’s chart; | 
| naving a small circular nebulosity, with a slight twink- 
| ling near the centre. ‘The comet is so feeble that on the ' 
I4th it was affected by a star of the 10th magnitude. I: | 
was departing rapidly. 

| As far back as 1751, Richard Dunthrone, of Cam- | 
bridge, England, on computing the elements of the come: | 
of the year 1264, found it so similar to the great comet of | 
| 1556, that he concluded the two were identical, and if so, | 
its returns might be expected about 1848. Subsequent 
investigations go to confirm these calculations, and as- 
tronomers are already on the look out from the “light | 
houses of the skies” for the long absent wanderer. 





Exections, for representatives to congress will be 
held on Monday next, the 2d August in the states of 
Kentucky, Alabama, Indiana and lowa, and on 
Thursday next, the Sih instant in the states of North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Maryland elects on the 
6th October and Loutsiana and Mississippi on the 
‘9th November. Parties are actively electioneering | 
: in all those states. 





From Tennessee, the Washington Union publishes 
a letter to the editor which says—‘Our election is 
'close at hand. Youuweed have no fears of the result. 
| Governor Brown will be re-elected by an increased 
majority. We shall have the legislature too, which 
is important, as a senator is to be elected; and I shail 
be much surprised if a democrat is not elected to 
congress in the second district, (Cooke’s.) The 
whigs here say, if they are defeated this time, it will 
be the last fight in Tennessee. Well, we shall let 
them rest in peace, for they hare been right trou- 
blesome.” s 


| 








| friends communicated from different parts of Europe, 


‘of your Iriendship, is but too well calculated # 








The following address was presented by the... = 
Alexandria, to his edoalivosy, Geo. Washi 


on Ld to oe Federal Congress eee 
0 George Washington, Esquire, preside SixrH 8k 
Stats, &e. he. ng ure, pri nt of the U, pantie 
gain your country demands your care. 
to its wishes, unmindful of Jour own ase diet paeerte 
you again relinquishing the bliss of retirement. PRI 
this too ata period of life when nature itsejf bs, enon 
to authorise a preference of repose. ~ bias "ie 
Not to extol your glory as a soldier—not to NA 
forth our gratitude for past services—no! to Pig sath SS 
ledge the ee of the unexampled honor which red 
been conferred upon you by the spontaneoys , 
unanimous suffrage of three millions of freemen n The rec 
your election to the supreme magistracy- ~not {, * ending the 
mire the patriotism which direets your conduc do now be asc 
your neighbors and friends now address you. Thon ; From custc 
less splendid, but more endearing impress our mindy rf lands 
The first and best of citizens must leave ys! On ti to 
age must leave their ornament! Our youth ii nas 
model! Our agriculture its improver! Our commerca “prem 
its friend! Our infant academy their patro))! Ow — 
poor their benefactor!—a d the interior navigation 
of the Patowmack, an event replete with the most 
extensive utility, already, by your unremitted exer, The expe 
tions brought into partial life, its institutor and pro Civil list, mm 
motet! tercourse 
Farewell! Go; and make a grateful people happy: Qn account 
—a people who will be doubly gratified whey ihey ari 
contemplate this recent sacrifice for their interes, “ & Indj ; 
To that Bemg who maketh and unmaketh at hig re 


will, we commend you; and after the aCCOniplish 
ment of the arduous business to which your ar 
called, may He restore to us the best of men, and 
the most beloved fellow citizen. 
In behalf of the people of Alexandria. « “navy 
Dennis Ramsay, maypr, ‘ “ interes 
“ reimbu 


« fortific 
& * pensio 


= 


- 
— 


April 16, 1789. 


omens trea 
HIS EXCELLENCY'’S ANSWER. * “ reimbu 
To the Mayor, Corporation, and Citizens of lexan purl 
dria:— 
GENTLEMEN:—Although I ought not to conceal, 
yet I cannot describe the painful emotions which 
| felt in being called upon to determine whether] 
would accept or refuse the presidency of the United 
States. 
THI 









The unanimity in the choice, the opinion of m lis ] 
ig lament 


dence and fo 
ead in this nu 
auding such ; 
f the foreign 1 
Well close thei 
dived. 
Whether Loy 
on is most ch; 
ight be diffict 
€ have been x 
dence from t} 
Ml at its recury 
d in this insta 
ces with the § 
feasable pret 
nited States, 
gratuitously, 
Msity to quar 
unt for it. Th 
as between th 
lng in this Cc 
ulous bravado 
man should | 
COMMON sense 
8 absolutely al 
ly With a peo 
charge of 9 tn 
P8Sions—to a 


as well as of America,—the apparent wish of (hose 
who were not entirely satisfied with the constitution 
ia its present form, and an ardent desire on my own 
part, to be instrumental in conciliating the gooc will 
of my countrymen towards each other, have induced 
an acceptance. ‘Those who know me best, (and you, 
my fellow citizens, are, [rom your situation, in that 
number) know better than any others, my loveof 
retirement was so great, that no eartbly consider 
tion, short of a conviction of duty, could have pre 
vailed upon me to depart from my resolution “never 
more to take any share in transactions of a pubilé 
vature.” 

For at my age, and my circumstances, whial pot 
sible advantages could | propose to mysell, {vom 
embarking again on the tempestuous and uncerlail 
ocean of public life. ; 

1 do not feel myself under the necessity of making 
public declarations, in order to convince you, gél 
tlemen, of my allachment to yourselves and rege 
to your interests. The whole tenor of my lile lat 
been open to your Inspection; and my past aciidl 
rather than my present declarations, must be 
pledge lor my future conduct. 

Jn the mean time I thank you most sineerely !0f 
the expressions of kindness contained in your yale 
dictory addies3. tas true, just alter having 0 
a‘lieu to my domestic connexions, this tender ply 


further to awaken iy sensibility apd_ increase ® 


r ni iva ; 
earn? at parting from the enjoyments of pt ys, , The di 
it, . . 18 Ia 
Ail that now remains for me, is to commit my* help i Msi 
and you to the protection of that Beneticeul os ‘diane ying 
who, on a fermer occasion, hath bappily rougl 1 Bushes 


together, afler a long and distressing ae paral ee etness— 
Perhaps the same gracious Providence Will a. he Le reco, 
indulge us with the same heart-felt felicity: © WBA the vista j 
words, my fellow citizens, fail me. Unuilet® burst of pent 
sensations must then be left to move expres » bootlesg js 
silence, While, fiom ap aching heart, 1 bie ek D that from his 
my affectionate friends aud Kind neighbors, jarey §90d, makes a 
Be, all the gay 
Tue Carmerita.—A letter from Bareelon, «® ““Customed as 
17, says that “the Carmelita, Littlefield, from * no . been to 
guez to Trieste, which was brought in here, h rom “the 
by a Mexican privateer, has this day been de if est specime 
by the authorities to be released, and it 1s pa” wt atlainentary 
will be able to put to sea about the 2th is ‘4n of resen 


Vol, XXqyp 








